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HESITATIONS IN STRATEGY FOR ASIA 


A survey of Asian strategy before the Washing- 
ton talks acknowledged that Western ideas are still 
not clear and must be expected to take shape slowly. 


The outcome so far of the talks in Washington con- | 


firmed this, for we are still in the period of half- 
measures. The aim is to preserve the outer rim of 
Asia (including India) from control by the centre: 
by Russia and China. 


America still hesitates between an offshore 
union and the inclusion of the south-east mainland. 
The Russians~ hold the inner lines and can act 
through non-Russians. The greatest weakness of 
the free world is the fact that the old Indian Army, 
now divided, is out of commission as a force outside 
the sub-Continent. Formerly it radiated a tran- 
quilising influence, even when still wholly in India, 
over all the Indian Ocean area. 


Kashmir has again appeared in the headlines 
as a source of anger and controversy, arising out of 
the Devers report on demilitarisation measures. 
It again troubles the atmosphere just when a variety 
of friendly gestures from the United States led to 
expectations of a closer approach diplomatically. 
A commentator in a leading paper at Home .went so 
far as to describe Kashmir as ‘‘one of the graves of 
Asian security.” 
of the picture, he said, something else has to replace 
it, and that is likely to be a revived Japanese Army. 
At the start, America’s aim may be no more than to 
prevent a “power vacuum” in Japan, but once the 
Japanese Army is called back to life it will “change 
the balance of power throughout Asia.” 


But that is looking a bit ahead of the immediate 
problem, which is to safeguard Asia from ‘‘another 
Korea.” The argument revolves round the ques- 


Because the Indian Army is out. 


tion whether a general warning would suffice to 
prevent further armed irruptions in Korea or Indo- 
China, or whether the only sound method is not 
to wait till it happens but to take specific military 
measures now to show strength and determination, 
while inviting at the same time negotiations of 
similar intent to those which have been going on for 
some months in Korea. 


The need for specific measures to strengthen 
the security of South-East Asia was laid down in the 
communique issued at the end of the talks between 
President Truman and Mr. Churchill. This was 
followed up in Mr. Eden’s speech at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s of this 
statement, without advancing any detailed sugges- 
tions about such measures. He did express the 
hope, however, that if Chinese intervened by force 
in that region, the United Nations would be equally 
firm to resist it. 


The particular area prompting the concern is, 
of course, Indo-China. There has been much pro- 
paganda from interested quarters for months past 
about the imminence of Chinese intervention. This 
defeated itself through endless repetition. But 
there is also genuine anxiety as to what may happen 
after a truce in Korea. The war in Vietnam has 
now been going on for just over five years, and it 
has been ‘indecisive. The French forces have not 
been able to suppress the Communist ‘‘rebellion,” 
which has been receiving material aid from across 
the Chinese frontier. On the other hand, the Viet- 
minh forces, though able to hold their ground on the 
whole, have not been able to achieve their real objec- 
tives. As W. N. Ewer pointed out, Vietnam is very 
far from becoming, as Moscow hoped when the war 
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was launched, a Communist-controlled country. 
During the last six months the tide has been turning 
against the Communists. 


From the point of view of both Moscow and. 


Peking, it would look as if the time were approaching 
when either the whole venture must be written off as 
a failure—after the example of the Greek revolu- 
tion—or a new effort must be made. Clearly Ho 
Chi-minh cannot ‘‘liberate” Vietnam without some 
new and large-scale assistance, which could come 
only from Chinese troops or ‘‘volunteers.” Another 
motive, like that in Tibet, would be Imperialistic. 
A large part of Indo-China, like Tibet, was once part 
of the old Chinese Empire. And it would be sur- 
prising indeed if some at least of the leaders in 
Peking are not thinking in terms of Chinese over- 
lordship of all South-East Asia. 


Truce problems in Korea have been narrowed 
down to two or three questions that still await 
solution. Deadlocks may be long and the haggling 
uncompromising, but agreement seems pretty cer- 
tain. Naturally, therefore, thought has been turn- 
ing from these immediate problems to the question 
of preventing another irruption, and indeed to the 
wider organisation of security in Asia and the 
Pacific. The security treaties already drafted 
safeguard the peace of the Pacific as far as Hong- 
kong’s doorsteps. Thereafter active warfare, or a 
kind of wishful thinking now known as neutralism, 
takes charge. 


In the Senate debates on the ratification of the 
peace and security treaties, both the Secretary of 
State and Mr. John Foster Dulles regarded these 
documents as merely opening the way for a new era 
of peace and stability. They will be ‘‘a strong 
foundation” for policy in the Pacific and will ‘‘pro- 
foundly strengthen” the community of peaceful and 
law-abiding nations, and the fabric of peace against 
the hazard of anew war. They are steps toward the 
ultimate development of a Pacific security pact 
comparable in scope to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Governor Dewey at the same time repeated his 
suggestion that the United States should enter im- 
mediately into a Pacific mutual defence agreement 
with as many of the Pacific nations and ‘‘our other 
Allies” as will join. He argued that unless strong 
action is taken now ‘‘to hold the whole Pacific,” 
they might face another Korea of disastrous pro- 
portions. If they waited for another attack by 
Communist China upon South-East Asia, he said, 
and then took the case to the United Nations, the 
Russians would stalemate action “until all is lost.” 
_ ‘The only way to keep the peace, he said, is to let the 


STERLING’S 


The agreement for the exchange of steel for aluminium 
and tin, the success of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference, and the backing the British Government has recei- 


“NEW 


world know that if a bandit attacks, he will be 
treated as an outlaw and destroyed. If a Pacific 
Alliance is formed and such a warning issued, he 
said, there would be no invasion of South-East Asia 
and the Pacific would remain free. 


When the Governor of New York passed 
through here some months ago he took a dim view 
of any prospect that the Americans might take an 
interest in the defence of ‘‘Colonial” territories. 
But now he asserts that the existing security pacts 
must be extended to take in areas facing the ‘‘con- 
stantly expanding Communist aggression.” He 
declared that Japan’s natural trading area is with 
South-East Asia, “which includes Indo-China, Thai- 
land, Burma, Malaya, and the islands of Indonesia 
off the coast.”’ At this moment, he said, the Com- 
munists are waging full-scale revolutions in that 
area. Moscow knows that if those nations fall, 
Japan would also fall. A free South-East Asia is 
necessary to the continued existence of Japan and to 
the defence of the Philippines, Australia and New 
Zealand. The only way to peace is primarily 
through military strength, he said, combined with 
strong and wise political action. “But what we 


need right now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is political action of 


the highest order in building a treaty of Pacific 
defence.”’ . 


There is more in this than domestic competition 
in election year, closely as Governor Dewey is iden- 
tified with it. It has the outline, and even the sub- 
stance, of a Washington-Tokyo Axis predicted by 
a student of strategy which ‘‘may produce rather 
the same results as those of the London-Delhi axis 
in the past; its coming into existence is seen with 
mixed feelings by the countries it is intended to 


protect.” 


The main objection is, of course, that it would 
throw Russia and China into closer partnership 
when every nerve should be strained to produce the 
opposite tendency. That was, indeed, the basic 
motive of the British in urging that Japan should 
be left with a reasonably free hand in dealing with 
the China problem. Manifestly in a policy of con- 
tainment it would be infinitely better to get China 
on our side of it. That must remain the major 
objective, however the approach to it may change 
from time to time. And it may well be that, before 
any fateful decisions are taken, India will become 
less a spectator than an active partner in them. 
But a beginning would have to be made by a Settle- 
ment in Kashmir. Perhaps the elections in India, 
coupled with events in Tibet and along the border, 
will improve these prospects. 


LEASE OF LIFE” 


ved from the Trade Union Congress for a big switch of workers 
from luxury to strategic industries, mark the first steps in the 
long, steep climb back to solvency. 
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As the British Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the main 


reason for the success of the Financial Conference was the 
agreement that the maintenance of the Sterling Area is an 
overriding interest far all its members, and that whatever 
action is necessary to that end must be taken. Nobody ran 
out on the conference, and it was never expected—even by 
those who prematurely but constantly mourn the Empire and 
Commonwealth—that any member would. The conference 
told the same old story. When any member or members of 
the family are in trouble, the whole family rallies round to 
fight their way out of it. 


Each member will do its part in its own way, and. all 
have agreed among themselves as to what each must do to put 
the sterling area in balance. These courses of action are out- 
lined in general rather than detailed terms, for they are direc- 


‘tives rather than comprehensive solutions. It is agreed that 


wide internal policies are fundamental; that exports and 
earning power must be increased; and that, to the extent it 
is still necessary, there must be a temporary reduction of 
imports. The conference also agreed that only when the ster- 
ling area as a whole achieves, first a balance in its trade with 
the rest of the world, and then a surplus, can the members all 
go on together to operate a successful long-term policy. 


The Ministers set themselves to eliminate the sterling 
deficit by the end of the present year, and formulated pro- 
posals to do it. They recognised that the crisis has arisen 
because the sterling area as a whole is spending more than 
it is earning, with the inevitable result in the fall of the 
gold reserves. Negative and restrictive methods alone will not 
achieve the purpose: the underlying problems are also to be 
tackled. Therefore the measures taken to end the drain on 
the gold reserves must form part of a long-term policy. The 
area as a whole is called upon to ensure that it is in balance 
with the rest of the world at the latest in respect of the 
second half of 1952, and “it is imperative” that this should 
include at least a balance with the dollar area within the same 
period. Proposals to effect this will be recommended by the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Governments of the 


territories with which he is concerned—including,: of course, 
Hongkong. 


It was agreed that where any country in the sterling area 
is likely to be in overall deficit, corrective measures will be 
taken as soon as possible to relieve current pressure on the 
resources of the area. All possible measures are to be taken 
to combat inflation and to ensure the soundness of the in- 
ternal economy of each member-country. This will also help 
to keep down the cost of living. 


To increase exports and earning power, long-term bor- 
rowing from outside the sterling area may be practicable in 
some cases. Reduction of imports will be effected where neces- 
sary to attain the desired results, as a temporary measure. 


The emergency measures, it was agreed, were mere pallia- 
tives. A lasting solution must be found in order to prevent 
the recurrence of crises, to make sterling strong, and to esta- 
blish the economies of the area’s members on a sound and 
stable basis. The statement at the end of the conference put 
the matter in these words: 


“These aims can best be achieved when the world-wide 
trade of the sterling area is on a substantially higher level 
than at present, when sterling is freely convertible into all the 
main currencies of the world, and its position need no longer 
be supported by restrictions on imports. When this state of 
affairs has been reached, the countries of the sterling area.will 


have freer access to the output of North America and other 
important regions, and to adequate resources of external 
capital for development. 


“It is necessary that for some years to come, the sterling 
area should be in surplus with the rest of the world, including 
a surplus with the dollar area, and that after taking account 
of the available sterling assets and long-term investment from 
abroad, all member-countries should balance their external 
accounts. 


“To do this in the face of the need for national security 
and higher standards of living requires a maximum possible 
expansion of earning power. By the development of their 
productive power, members of the sterling area will not only 
strengthen their own economies but will also help. meet the 
inevitably growing world demand for food, raw materials, and 
other essential goods. 


“Such a development will require the investment of sub- 
stantial financial resources, and after taking account of what- 
ever they themselves can provide, it will be necessary for many 
member-countries to obtain these resources from overseas. 
For ‘some time to come the Commonwealth will not be able to 
meet its growing needs entirely from its own resources, and 
developing countries will therefore need to rely in varying 
degrees on investment from outside the sterling area. We 
are agreed that such investment is to be welcomed and that 
all necessary steps should be taken to encourage it.” 


A fear and a grievance of great productive areas like 
Malaya were touched upon in the clause of the statement 
which declared that production of essential raw materials 
within the sterling area would be greatly encouraged by 
regularity in the purchases of such materials by countries — 
outside the area, as this would contribute materially to the 
long-term stability of the area and of the free world as a 
whole. It was also agreed that an examination should be 
made as quickly as possible of opportunities for an early in- 
crease in the productive power of member-countries and of the 
possibilities of matching available financial and technical re- 
sources with enterprises most likely to achieve that purpose. 
This examination is to take account not only of the general 
development requirements of member-countries and their need 


for capital equipment, but also of the possibilities of increas- 


ing their production of food, raw materials and other essential 
goods. Arrangements have been made for such an examination 
to begin forthwith. | 


It is agreed that recovery of sterling will not be complete 
until conditions have been created in which sterling can be- 
come and remain, convertible. “It is our definite objective 
to make sterling convertible and to keep it so, and we intend 
to work toward that goal by progressive steps.” It rests 
primarily with the members themselves to create those con- 
ditions, but active co-operation of other countries, notably 
those consistently in surplus with the rest of the world, is 
necessary, and an investigation of steps which should be taken 
along the road to convertibility is to begin forthwith. 


The conference re-affirmed the need for frequent and com- 
prehensive consultation between Governments within the Com- 
monwealth on the problems of the sterling area. Within the 
next few months and from time to time, progress will be re- 
viewed on the measures now being taken and proposed. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said after the conference 
that it had given sterling “a new lease of life.” 
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UNITED STATES ECONOMIC POLICY IN EAST 


By RAYMOND W. MILLER 


What can we do about the dangerous economic situation 
in Asia? Here is a question of tremendous significance to 
everyone interested in an effective American policy to combat 
“Communism” in the Orient—and even more important (since 
the particular Communism we are opposing is the atheistic, 
despotic, imperialistic kind), to promote the liberal way of 
life for which America stands. Businessmen as a group are 
especially concerned not only because of their interests as citi- 
zens but because of their stake in the future of the world 
economy and world trade. 


Actually, the answer to the question is basically quite a 
simple one, involving comparatively little expense to the 
American taxpayer, but we have consistently overlooked it 
so far simply because we have never understood what the real 
trouble is. 


As things stand now, the free world has been losing Asia 
at the rate of over 250,000 persons a DAY for the last four 
years, considering the hundreds of millions of people in China 
and other territories who have come under “Communist” 
domination since 1946. (And please note, for subsequent re- 
ference, that most of them are farmers or fishermen.) Unrest 
and revolution are everywhere. The ferment threatens to 
spread much further, engulfing countries we have always 
counted as our friends, areas rich in resources that have tradi- 
tionally supplied the tin for our cans and the rubber for our 
tires, markets for our goods with even greater potentials for 
the future. The repercussions are being felt today in every 
sort of American business everywhere. 


In order to understand what is going on in Asia, we have 
got to go deeper than politics and diplomacy, deeper than 
military strategy, deeper than “business and economics” in 
the conventional sense. Indeed, it is impossible to understand 
what the shouting is all about unless we go right down to 
the basic, everyday problems of the land. Here is the key. 
Even American firms operating branches in the Asiatic coun- 
tries, and therefore presumably acquainted with conditions, 
will profit if their representatives go out into the rural dis- 
tricts and see for themselves rather than stay sitting in their 
offices. If they do go out, their eyes will be opened. I know, 
because I have just done it again, and others who have done 
it will tell me the same thing. Here is what one American 
businessman told me about India. 


“It isn’t what I thought it was. I came back with a 
completely different idea of what kind of life these people 
lead and what they’re up against. I’d had the usual idea 
about what they need being mainly to get some factories started 
and learn what capitalism is, but they need those things 
about as much as the man in the moon—at present anyway. 


“You know, it’s a lot like what Wendell Wilkie and some 
of the others who reported these countries told us, but I guess 
I never listened.” 


Perhaps this experience is the clue to why the West has 
been steadily losing Asia to “Communism.” In a few words, 
it seems to me that the inadequacy of our economic efforts— 
and I am not referring to any particular political group but 
to a common tendency in our thinking—can be answered by 
two basic observations: © 


(1) Most of Asia’s problems, like most of the world’s, 
are rural. It is too easy for us to overlook that. All our 
lives we have lived in the sight of industry, taken it for 
granted. We are the leaders and the product of the indus- 
trial revolution. Quite naturally, we have come to think of 
higher living standards in terms of INDUSTRY and TEGH- 


ASIA 


NOLOGY. We forget that mechanization and four-lane high- 
ways and a telephone in every office are still the exception, 
not the rule. 

(2) Our approach to the problems of Asia—to the ex- 
tent, that is, that we have had ANY approach—has too often 
flown in the face of these basic facts. Where what has been 
needed is a hoe and a better strain of seed, we have offered 
a mechanical reaper and education on the virtues of capital- 
ism. A stable, prosperous rural economy comes first; it is 
basic to the stability of a free government and its ability to 
keep out “Communism.” It is a basic to the progress of the 
urban economy. As Professor Joseph Bailey of the Harvard 
Business School put it one time, the city could not last 48 
hours without the farm country, but the farms could go on 
indefinitely without the city. 

To be sure, OUR best defense against the Soviet may 
well depend on the efficiency of .OUR technology because, 
thanks to past efforts, we have a strong agriculture to depend 
on. But in Asia rural prosperity, the first step, does not 


“yet exist. 


In the following pages I want to discuss (1) WHAT, 
at the economic level, we in the United States ought to try 
to help Asia accomplish—land reform, improvement of agri- 
cultural production, and so on; and then, once these basic 
needs are really understood, as they first must be, (2) HOW 
we can do our part—the methods of application, the adminis- 
trative problems to which businessmen particularly can con- 
tribute. My conclusions will be based in the main upon per- 
sonal observation, buttressed, in nearly all cases, by that of 
my associates in private business, federal agencies, and the 
United Nations organization who have had the opportunity to 
become similarly acquainted with the situation. 

One thing should be emphasized at the outset; the needs 
of Asia today should be nothing new to Americans mindful 
of their past. The Asian farmer needs much the same KIND 
of help that the American farmer needed around the turn 
of the twentieth century, provided in much the same WAY— 
not so much gifts and relief as “know-how” and “show-how,”’ 
not so much a rich uncle as a friend to show him how to get 
started with a new fertilizer. Given that and a little land of 
his own, he can go the rest of the distance by himself. 


LAND REFORM 


' A basie cause of the economic unrest in Asia, where over 
four fifths of the population is rural, is the fact that too 
little land is available for too many people. In most cases 
much of the trouble is caused by inflexible hereditary vest- 
ments of title, the effects of which are intensified by in- 
feasible or outmoded systems of land tenure. The first step, 
therefore, in an effective policy toward Asia is to encourage 
land reform, a common denominator in every program for ad- 
justment to modern conditions in underdeveloped areas. 


PASSION FOR LAND OWNERSHIP.—As one travels 
through Asia—and, for that matter, the Middle East—it is 
almost impossible not to see the evidence of revolutionary 
ferment in virtually every village. To be sure, this force 
may be intensified by -professional agitators, but it comes, 
basically, from the common people—the 200 million or so farm 
families: The peasants are sick of their landlords, sick of 
being tenants, sick of poverty. They want to be able to fence 
off a piece of land and call it their own and take most of the 
produce for themselves. 


It is as if one were watching the same aspirations at 


work which drove American settlers west and legislated our 
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émestead laws and which, at an earlier time, kept many 
Saptish and Continental concepts of land tenure from feudaliz- 
ng the New World. 

On the other hand, as Justice William O. Douglas re- 
ently put it, American foreign policy has never been addressed 
o these conditions: 

“We tell about our high standard of living, how well our 
workers eat, the fine houses they live in and it sounds like 
boasting and bragging. We send technical experts abroad 
to help in seed selection, soil conservation, malaria control 
and the like. But we never raise our voice for reforms of 
the vicious tenancy systems of Asia under which increased 
production inures to the henefit of a few. We seem, to forget 
that health programs unrelated to land distribution projects, 
minimum wages, maximum hours of work, and the like merely 
increase the number of people among whom the existing 
poverty must be rationed.” ! 
| Curiously enough, American missionaries have played a 
significant part in kindling these aspirations. Protestant and 
Catholic, Seventh-Day Adventist and Mormon—but all with a 
few exceptions America’s greatest ambassadors for public 
relations in the non-governmental field—they have lived 
WITH the people of the land and not OFF them, and have 
brought a message not only of religious salvation but of social 
enlightenment. 


The passion for land ownership is closely related to intense 
dissatisfaction with abysmal living conditions. These con- 
ditions, caused in large part by the land tenancy system, com- 
bine to make a vicious circle, defeating the peasant’s efforts 
to do better on what land he does have, and often undermining 
even a subsistence standard of living. 


First on the list is hunger. Indeed, hunger is the most 
important fact in the world today. In the world at large 
probably more than half of the population live in regions 
where the food supply is inadequate to provide health, growth, 
and physical vigor (no matter how fairly the food may be 
distributed), but in Asia a disproportionately high share of 
the people suffer from stomachs wrinkled with pain and dis- 
tréss of dire hunger. 


Disease also plays a villain’s part in the drama of food 
production. Mr Norris E. Dodd, Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United Nations, 
recently told me: 


“T have seen farm villages where a third of the people 
were down with malaria, a disease especially prevalent in 
rural areas and the. incidence of which is closely associated 
with low agricultural production. Not only were the sick 
unable to work and produce, but well people had to stay 
out of the fields to attend to them. There were 100 million 


eases of malaria in India last year, and one-fourth of all 


deaths were attributed to this one disease. Sick people can’t 
farm; hungry people can’t fight malaria.” 

Hungry people cannot do much about their housing situa- 
tion, either. There are some shocking conditions. Only a 
very small proportion of the rural families of Southeast Asia, 
for example, live in HOUSES as we understand the word. 
All the others live in huts of one type or another. Judged by 
humane standards, the tropical hut is not a good dwelling 
place. (Most huts and settlements even lack elementary sani- 
tation. Often the huts are crowded together. The earth floor 
is dirty, at best. The walls and roofs are verminous. Smoke 
fills the space inside, and that space is much too small for 
health or comfort. Some of the huts I have visited housed 
families of from six to twelve persons, living together in one 
room. 


Clothing is another need. Well over half of Asia’s hun- 
dreds of millions do not have enough clothing to protect them- 
selves from the elements, let alone to get any enjoyment from 


. 1 William O. Douglas, “A World Revolution,” NEW REPUBLIC, 
March 12, 1951, p. 9.) 


wearing attractive clothes as we Americans do. These people 
are aS dissatisfied with their drab coverings as are the ‘“‘have- 
nots”. anywhere else. | | | 

In these circumstances, the land tenancy system becomes 
almost if not completely intolerable. Witness, for instance, 
the Huk dissatisfaction in the Philippines. In simple terms, 
Huks are tenants who are tired of being poor. Their land- 
lords take too much of what they produce. A landlord who 
takes only 45% is considered “enlightened”; his Huk is “‘get- 
ting off very easy”! 

There is a similar situation in India. One manifestation 
of it is the fact that if the Indian tenant farmer is ever lucky 
enough to take in a good harvest or get the materials to build 
a better-than-average dwelling, he will make it a point not 
to show hs prosperity. He does not dare to. If he does, 
he stands to have a higher tax assessment imposed on him 
which may take away the measure of his increase if not more. 
Nehru is trying hard to do something about the need for land 
reform in India—not only to beat Communism but to give 
the Indian peasant an incentive for improvement and a sense 
of responsibility—but he needs help. 


DISILLUSIONMENT WITH COMMUNISM.—Capitalizing 
on the unrest of the masses, the Communists have made land 
reform one of the key elements in their “solution” to Asia’s 
problems. They have confiscated large private and church 
holdings of land for distribution among peasants who either 
have no land of their own at all or do not have enough to 
“make a go of it.” It is much the same approach as that 
used in more developed countries like the European members 
vf the Russian Bloc—Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, 
for instance.? 


It would be difficult for the United States to match the 
fundamental appeal of such land reforms in any program to 
help set Asia right. Outright confiscation of private pro- 
perty, no matter how socially desirable the results might be, 
is not the way to start building for democratic freedom. Yet, 
at the same time, I do not see how any program which does 
not bring about the elimination of the abuses of land owner- 
Ship as it exists can hope really to succeed. 


Where the United States has a tremendous opportunity 
to win favor over Communism is in the matter of adminis- 
tration. For while the Communists have redivided and dis- 
tributed the land .all right, in effect they have but substituted 
one overlord, the state, for another. The new system is as 
rent hungry as the old, and the result has been widespread 
popular disillusionment with Communism. Here is an example 
from my own experience: 

Late last year I was in South Korea and had an oppor- 
tunity to interview some of the refugee farmers from Com- 
munist-held North Korea. These trudged into Pusan by the 
thousands every day—weary, foot-sore, and bedraggled but — 
glad to have made it. A typical farmer whom I talked to 
(with the aid of an interpreter) told me that, when the “Rus- 
sians” came after World War II, he had got some land just . 
like the others. He had been very happy. All went well 
until the end of the fourth year of Communist occupation. 
Then the “Russians” visited his farm, estimated his crops 
at four times their actual amount, and assessed the rent at 
one quarter. The result was that he was forced to go and 
live off his relatives. He was very bitter when I talked to 
him. He had had enough of the “Russians.” 


In a similar case I know of, the farmer was able to keep 
his land only because, fortunately, he had some savings and 
was able to buy rice from others with which to pay the tax. 

The stories always follow this pattern: distribution of the 
land to the peasants, followed, after a while, by the state’s 


2 See Stella K.. Margold, . “Economic. Life in Russia's it:. I,” 
HARV AED BUSINESS REVIEW. Vol. XXVII, No. 6 (Nove 1950), 
Pp. 
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draining off 80% or so of the produce. People from Eastern 
Europe tell mé that the pattern has been similar there; in 
this respect “Communism” seems to be about the same all 
over. Stories already beginning to come out of China indicate 
that it is no exception. ei. | 

In Occupied Japan, by contrast, not only has the United 
States accomplished land reform—although more gradually, 
over a. five-year period—but the new landowners have been 
able to” enjoy real benefits from ownership. MacArthur 
understood the urgency of taking the wind out of the “Com- 
munist” sails, and the successful land-reform program of his 
administration has created a large landowning class which is 
a strong and natural bulwark against the Soviets. In fact, 
even the dispossessed former owners in Japan have not been 
unhappy about the change, strange as that may seem at first 
blush; what has happened is that they have seen the prospects 
of the future stability and prosperity as a result, and perhaps 
a combination of national pride and intelligent self-interest 
accounts for their being able to accept the transformation 
with grace. To be sure, the typical farm in Japan today is 
only two to five acres in size. This shortcoming thas been 
partially overcome, however, by VOLUNTARY association 
into cooperatives for buying and marketing purposes (of 
which more later). 


In South Korea, where the United States has also been - 


in an advantageous position to influence land policy, sub- 
stantial land reforms have been accomplished, too. It may 
be significant to note, in contrast to the Soviet example, that 
the typical arrangement for land payment by the new comers 
is one and one-half crops in kind over a five-year period. 
Taxes, of course, apply on top of that, yet even during the 
first five years there is no doubt that very beneficial rights 
of ownership are enjoyed. 


As a third e..ample of what can be done there is Formosa | 


(which the inhabitants prefer to call by the old name, Tai- 
wan). Regardless of what Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
may or may not have done on the China mainland, the ad- 
ministration in Formosa, under the direction of Chiang’s 
righthand man, General Chen Chang, has by all appearances 
been honest, competent, and enlightened. Land rents have 
been 33.1/3 per cent of the crop, which is low by Asiatic 
standards, particularly in view of the tremendous drains on 
the island economy. Even more important, many steps have 
been taken to increase land productivity. Formosa was cer- 
tainly one of happiest places—if not the happiest—in all Asia 
that I saw on my recent trip. 


But what about the other countries of free Asia, where 
the United States does not have so free a hand? I think 


we must face the fact squarely that the present attitudes 


of the upper classes and local politicos in many of these 
nations are a serious obstacle in the way of progress. The 
Philippines afford a good example. Some 80 per cent of that 
Republic is agricultural; yet according to the Bell Report. only 
5 per cent of the budget went for agricultural purposes! 
(The rest went for slum clearance and such things as that, 
which may be quite important indeed but are not the PRIMARY 
problems at this stage.) The landed aristocracy in the 
Philippines is replete with examples of wasteful private 
spending and irresponsible extravagances, and the obtuseness 
of much of this group to conditions and problems around them 
is not easy for an American democrat to condone. As for 
the politicos, many have had their hands in the till without 
apparently very much compunction—a factor which has not 
helped progress either. What can we do to promote reform 
in countries such as this? 


Obviously, we will not tolerate using such unscrupulous 
means as those of the Soviets. Nor do we need to. But we 
can bring pressure to bear on the existing government to 


begin land reforms on a voluntary piecemeal basis by buying | 


up holdings and selling them to the farmers on a long-term 


basis, perhaps along the lines earlier’ mentioned as being used 


in South Korea. We may have to assist to some extent in 
the initial financing, but I do not think it would be either 
necessary or wise for us to get at all seriously involved finan- 
cially. Perhaps some of the church officials and large private 
holders can be persuaded to sacrifice their entrenched posi- 
tions if they see a real prospect of their countries’ “pulling 
out” of age-old economic holes; witness the precedent of 
Japan. In the Philippines, where the Christian church is very 
powerful, a great deal stands to be accomplished simply by 
educating the clergy to agricultural needs. This influential 
body has been a problem to date principally because we made 
so little effort, when we had the chance, to share with it our 
more technical, secular information. 


The critical importance of the problem of the landed 
classes has been aptly described by Wolf 1. Ladejinsky, Far 
Eastern Expert of the Unitea States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


“Landlords .. . 
their own governments. 

“In country after country one sees feudal classes bent 
on maintaining the status quo unsullied. They cannot gain 
popular support... They neither benefit the rural community, 
nor have they proved at all effective against Communist 
penetration. They are unwitting and unwilling allies of Com- 
munism, for they are the creators of the revolutionary sit- 
uation. It is these and such. forces that today hold great, 
and decisive power in Asia. Without their consent and sup- 
port no progressive organization can function. One of the 
basic tasks of the United States foreign representatives abroad 
should be to convince these groups and their governments 
to follow the example of Tzar Alexander II, who saw in 
time that his only chance of keeping the throne was to 
initiate reform. He warned the Russian landowners. a hun- 
dred years ago that ‘It was better to begin the abolition of 
serfdom from above than to wait for it to begin itself from 
below.’ He abolished it from above, and the Romanov dynasty 
retained the throne for another half a century, until Alexan- 
der’s less-wise grandson lost. it.’ 3 

It is principally a matter, I think, of raising our voice 
loud and clear and of exerting our influence forcefully through 
normal diplomatic and commercial channels. The native 
aspirations of the people of the land will be on our side. We 
can make an important beginning in building understanding 
of American democracy on the part of Oriental peoples simply 
by identifying ourselves, clearly enough so that all can see, 
with the cause of land reform. After all, that is the only 
thing our capitalism can mean, at this stage, in the rice fields 
of the Orient. 


GRASS-ROOTS APPROACH 


In addition to the land situation one of the major reasons 
why most of the people of Asia today are undernourished, 
poorly housed, and inadequately clothed is simply that the 
KNOWN methods of conserving natural resources and of in- 
creasing, distributing, and utilizing products from farms, 
forests, seas, and.mines have not been made available. A lot 
of problems of Asia are the small, everyday things—“‘house- 
keeping” problems, if you will. The answers to them may 
even be well known and long practiced on the other side of 
the mountain range or in the next country. This is one of the 
most important concepts in an understanding approach to the 
needs of the Orient. What can we do to help on such prob- 
lems ? 


MECHANIZATION WILL NOT WORK.—Some people 
say, “Look what mechanizing agriculture has done in the 
American South and West. Why can’t the same thing be 
done in Asia?” 


3 Wolf I. Ladejinsky, ‘Too to Save Asia?’ 


Late SATURDAY 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE, July 22, 1950, p. 37. wee 


may be their own gravediggers, and of . 


There are several reasons why reapers, ~ 
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cotton pickers, combines, tractors, and the like are imprac- 
tical, to say nothing of the terrific cost of such help: 

(1) There is the resistance of the farmers to radical in- 
novations, let alone his inability to work them properly and 
care for them. Superstitions are inbred deeply; customs prac- 
ticed for many long centuries stand in the way of adjustment; 
there is resentment at the fact per se that “foreigners” are 
trying to come in (as we would of course have to do in such 
a case) and change the local way of life. 


(2) There is the problem of power. One of the doings 
an engineer learns in college is to look to his source of power 
before building—his “prime mover.” In Asia, the prime 
mover is a pair of bullo¢ks, or may be only neighboring farm- 
hands. While there is plenty of this primitive power, it would 
be extremely difficult to rely on the machine. Where will the 
oil and gasoline come from? Who will build and operate 
transmission lines and generating plants if hydroelectric 
power sources exist? Where are the roads? There is also 
the nearby unsurmountable problem of supplying trained man- 
power and spare machine parts and of servicing machinery. 


(3) Finally, there is the important seasonal factor. The 


_ periods between rain and drought when machines such as 


tractors can work in Asia are usually quite short—much 
shorter than the duration of favorable conditions in America. 
The five or six months period we have between May and 
October is unknown in the East. What is needed is a large 
animal force capable of going to work as soon as possible after 
the rains stop, for delay may mean loss of the crop. 


To be sure, mechanized equipment has some place in the 
picture, but its useful role is a very limited one. The Del 
Monte (California) operation on Mindanao in the Philippines 
is an interesting case to support this point. Very briefly, 
according to Leigh Stevens, Special Advisor to the Director- 
General of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO), who recently inspected the operation person- 
ally, Del Monte started out to mechanise all the processes of 
pineapple growing, picking, slicing, and canning—just as in 
Hawaii. One by one, bit by bit, the company found that the 
various operations could not be economically run by machines 
as compared to bullock power. “Heavy tractors do cut down 
the pineapple plant (similar to a large cactus or palmetto) 
and plow it into the soil to rot. But that is as far as 
mechanisation goes. The small Fordson-type tractor, for 
instance, has never been able to compete with bullocks in 
cultivating the growing pineapple. 


In addition to the fact that it is not very workable, 
mechanization could be accomplished only at great cost to 
the country. I need not remind the reader that we are scarce- 
ly in a good position to foot the bill, with the economy as 
taut as it is and stands to be, perhaps, for some time. It is 
not only that the machines themselves are expensive to manu- 
facture, but that the cost of transporting them and 
of training operators to run them and of setting up 
supply, marketing, and_ servicing organizations are 
huge. Just for the sake of comparison, the iron that industry 
would have to’ put into one tractor could make the metal part 
for about 4,000 walking plows of the type that the Asian 
farmer DOES need and COULD use. Less than % of 1 per 
cent of the United States annual steel production would be 
sufficient to provide such a tool for EVERY farm family in 
India—with no requirements as to retraining in farm methods, 
further costs in parts, maintenance, or fuel. 


The approach of those misguided but sincere people who 
want to mechanize Asian agriculture is somewhat reminiscent 
of the efforts of zealous Soviet planners in the late 1920’s and 
the 1930’s in Russia: 


There is much evidence that initially, at least, there was 
a good deal of naivete in Soviet leaders’ expectations of the 
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benefits to be derived from mechanization. There is nothing 
about a tractor that makes tractor plowing, for example, 
necessarily cheaper or more conducive to high yields than 
plowing with a horse-drawn implement. In the North Cau- 
casus in the early 1930’s the German farm concession firm, 
Drusag, found it more economical to plow with oxen than 
with tractors, because wages and animal costs were so low. 
Tractors WILL help produce higher yields if they permit 
agricultural operations to be done at the right time and if 
they permit highér quality of work than other means. But 
if the tractor seeds too late or plows too superficially—as is 
too often the case in the USSR, Soviet papers frequently 
complain—then low yields will result. 


Under the proper conditions of wages and prices, mechani- 
zation of farm operations can do much to cheapen farm costs, 
but for this there must be an adequate number of machines, 
a labor force competent to use the equipment and keep it in 
good repair, and the appropriate conditions of soil and climate. 
Throughout most of the past two decades the USSR has not 
had enough farm machinery; it has only slowly developed 
the necessary technically qualified operating and mechanical 
personnel in the agricultural areas; it has incurred huge costs 
because of poor use of the farm machinery; and it has often 
attempted to use mechanical equipment under inappropriate 
conditions. As a result the gains of such mechanization in 
terms of output and of reduction in labor needs and costs have 
been far more modest than was expected when this agricul- 
tural revolution began.‘ 


GREAT POTENTIAL OF GRASS-ROOTS HELP.—If we 
approach the problems of Asia at the grass-roots level, we 
can achieve very considerable results with comparatively little 
effort and expense—and achieve them quickly. There is abun- 
dant evidence to prove this; it is in nearly every village and 
field of the Orient, available for the seeing. Take, for ex- 
ample, the tremendous increase in food production that can 
be accomplished by simple technical improvements in farm 
implements. Let me give you an illustration: 


Late last year Mr. Leigh Stevens and I visited the agri- 
cultural school at Allahabad, India. There we saw some 
agricultural engineers from the United States and India 
working together with native students to make machinery 
that could be used by the typical, small Hindu farmer. For 
instance, one piece was a modern steel turning plow to re- 
place the traditional DESI plow. The latter, which is in 
common use from Cairo to Japan, was beginning to be dis- 
carded in the U.S.A. over 100 years ago, by 1830. (Its dis- 
placement by the simple moldboard plow was the foundation 
of all the improvement in American agriculture.) Like the 
old, the new turning plow will be pulled by a couple of 
bullocks, yet its few basic improvements will allow the farmer 
to CULTIVATE 15 ACRES A YEAR INSTEAD OF 5, WHICH 
IS THE TRADITIONAL AVERAGE. 


We also saw these engineers working on.a hand se, the 
to replace the sickle, which has kept Asia’s farmers on hands 
and knees during the harvest season for many centuries. 
The blade of this scythe, too, can cut out a new standard of 
living for those able to use it. 


Many observers can check the above case with numerous 
instances from their own experience. For instance, Norris 
EK. Dodd, Director-General of the FAO reports: 


“Let me illustrate what I mean by saying that a dime’s 
worth of know-how and show-how help now—relatively speak- 
ing, of course—will do more to fill empty bellies than great 
and expensive capital investment projects. . . 


“T saw a dozen boys in a class at an agricultural school. 
down on their knees, learning to hoe with a short-handled hoe. 
There are plenty of places, remember, where just a good hoe 


4 See Harry Schwartz. RUSSIA'S SOVIET ECONOMY (New York, 
Prentice-Hill, Ine., 1950), pp. 293-294. 
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is an advanced agricultural implement. One of those boys 
with a common $10 hand cultivator or wheel-hoe could have 
done the job better. ... | 


“T flew over the Ganges Valley, which has a great deal 
of good land and a climate that would permit two crops a 
year if water were available. Near the river, here and there, 
I could see green patches. But most of the land was dry 
and brown, for this was the dry season. When the monsoon 
brought rain, floods covered the land. When the soil was dry 
enough, rice and other crops were grown in the moisture 
remaining. But in the other half of the year, the land is dry 
and idle, livestock grow lean and weak, and people have a hard 
time, too. 

“Flood control dams would be a good thing. to regularize 
the bow and let the water down when it is needed. But there’s 
water underground which can be reached by shallow wells and 
pumps, and there’s water no further from some of this land 
now than the height of a river, creek, or canal bank.” ® 


In connection with pumping water, incidentally, the water 
wheels of India used for that purpose afford an excellent illus- 
tration of my point. These water wheels are powered by 
camels (or bullocks, men, or women), and they are not very 


efficient. Probably the system has stayed the same for hun- 
dreds of years. But is a power-driven pumping station in- 
dicated? Not, it seems to me, when a few technical improve- 


ments in the existing mechanism—namely, applying the 
counterweight principle to the pump and making minor related 
adjustments—could enable each camel (or whatever the source 
of power) to pump about’ four times as much water as at 
present. I suspect that that much improvement in the supply 
would be enough to meet the demand for a number of years. 


Let us look at the problem in terms of one country, going 
north for this purpose to Korea. Many of Korea’s needs, too, 
are in the “housekeeping” level—which means not only that they 
are needs we can do a great deal about but that they are 
terribly important to the people. While I was going through 
Korea on my last trip, four problems struck me as being 
- significant in this regard: 


(1) The Korean rely on “night soil’ (human waste) 
for fertilizer. This is a traditional method which other 
Asiatic nations besides Korea use, and it will probably con- 
tinue to be a very practical one, in view of general conditions, 
for some time to come. Using night soil without being 
exposed to disease, however, is a problem that has afflicted 
many Koreans. If Korea had the advantage of the research 
which a few cities such as Milwaukee are now drawing on to 
salvage their refuse, it would be of inestimable value. Of 
course the mechanics of collection would be different because 
there are no sewers in Korean cities, but the same chemical 
operations could be applied. 


(2) The need for reforestation is desperate, particularly 
since the Communist invasion last July. One reason is that 
the peasants, through ignorance, have cut down newly planted 
saplings (the work of Rhee’s government) for use as fire- 
wood. The Koreans can be counted on to carry out the re- 
forestation program if they once understand it, but they 
will need a helping hand in planting and conservation tech- 
niques and the initial wherewithal for planting from the West. 


(3) Koreans have traditionally relied upon chickens and 
pigs for food, but the war has devastated 75 per cent of the 
former and 85 per cent of the latter. A helping hand in the 
science of animal husbandry is critically needed if they are 
to build their decimated stocks back to normal. ae 


(4) By our standards the eggs laid by Korean chickens 
are very small. The eggs supply could probably be doubled 
with the help of superior breeding stocks and better feed 
alone. 


5 N. E. Dodd, “Hoes and ‘Show-How’ Come First,” The NEW YORK 
TIMES MAGAZINE, Section 6, October 2, 1949. : ¥ 


‘ Company, 


Every dollar’s worth of help for those purposes would 
surely do as much good as ten or more dollars’ worth spent 
on mechanization. Indeed, the solution of those four 
“housekeeping” problems of Korea alone would mean crossing 
one of the biggest hurdles in bringing prosperity to this 
devastated land. 

Here is a final example of how a simple bit of help can 
go a long way. In many parts of Asia widespread use is 
made of dried dung (buffalo chips) for cooking. Naturally, 
this tends to deplete the fertilizer supply, which is already 
short. As one effective solution, eucalyptus or other fast- 
growing trees, if planted in and around the villages, could 
provide fuel (which in turn would minimize the fertilizer 
difficulty), furnish material for local industries, and help 
solve a combination of social and economic problems. 


Incidentally, it may be interesting to note that help at 
the grass-roots level is still proving tremendously effective 
in increasing agricultural production in the U.S. South, which 
is certainly far more advanced than any part of Asia. Prac- 
tically all of the 45 per cent increase in cotton yields between 
1928-1932 and 1941-1943 is attributed not to mechanization 
but to increased use of fertilizer, shifting of acreage among 
areas, land selection, better seed varieties, more legumes 
turned under, and other conservation practices.® 


Now, the foregoing may be very simple kinds of help, 
but in addition to making a great deal of difference in a short 
time they will “last” indefinitely; they are more or less of a 
self-perpetuating investment. The most obvious illustration, 
probably, is the use of a new strain of seed. Once a better 
crop suited to the land is started, the farmer needs no more 
help from outside; the new strain belongs to the land in- 
definitely, given whatever may be needed in the way of routine 
cultivation, harvesting, replanting, and so on. Indeed, in all 
probability the crop will spread throughout the neighboring 
land as other farmers see it and bargain for some sample 
strains to start in their own acreage. 


Such an investment, of course, stands in striking contrast 
to investment in mechanization—not to mention gifts of food 
and other commodities whose value lasts no longer than the 
time it takes to consume them. A tractor in a Far Eastern 
wheat field is a mechanical dodo bird the minute it runs out 
of gas or breaks down. 


Techniques are no less self-perpetuating. Crop rotation 
and the practice of plowing legumes under to enrich the land, 
for instance, do not need to be taught twice to a family of 
farmers once they hava been seen to work by any member. 
Seeing is believing—and, when it means the difference between 
being hungry or not, remembering. 


AGRICULTURE BEFORE INDUSTRY.—Building up 
agriculture to put industrial beginnings on a sound basis, 
and maintaining a balance between the two on a local basis 
in the interest of both rural and urban welfare, is the key 
that will open the doors of political peace in much of the 
world, including Asia. In Asia there is an abundance of 
available labor, raw materials, and power resources which, 
if it can be made available, can be combined with known 
construction and manufacturing methods and chemuzic tech- 
niques to meet the need for industrial goods and services and 
the popular desire for the good things of life. But in order 
to “set up” the development of these resources in industry, 
the Asiatics must first be able to produce an agricultural 
surplus. 


At present, the potential manpower for industrial develop- 
ment is tied down. Purchasing power is so low that the only 
way the average individual can get food enough is to grow 
it himself. Simple improvements in agriculture not only 


6 See Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford, ECONOMIC RE- 
SOURCES. AND. POLICIES OF THE SOUTH (New York, the Macmillan 
1951), pp. 99-100. 
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weuld give the people full stomachs to work on, but would 
cut down the unrewarding requirements upon their labor and 
permit some of it to be used for industrial advancement. 


Industrial development, it should be noted, is in the in- 
terest of agriculture in more ways than one. By giving part 
of the population a chance at jobs with higher incomes, we 
simultaneously reduce the number of those who need land 
and raise the revenues of those who do work the land. Ob- 
viously, too, such industry can begin production of better 
farm implements and other needed materials. Hand culti- 
vators, good hoes, scythes to replace sickles, and other hand 
tools—the implements needed at this stage—can be turned 
out in small village shops and missions (where small iron 
tools are produced now). Therefore, concomitant with any 
direct aid we give in furnishing such implements, we should 
assist in the technical development of existing capacity, which 
represents the bare beginnings of future industry. 


I am not decrying the value of great irrigation projects, 
hydroelectric development, and investment in new industry. 
Asia will certainly need these things as it goes along. Things 
like slum clearance, which would, as in the case of the Philip- 
pines, represent a division of money that at present is more 
sorely needed on the farms, will become more important, 
relatively. But shops and factories cannot produce for the 
country until the country is first able to produce for them; 
workers have got to be fed while constructing facilities and 
getting production going. That is why the ability to produce 
a surplus on the farms is so important. 


The political attitudes of the people are at stake, too. 
When it is possible for a producer by hard work to enjoy a 
reasonable living, he is a solid citizen; when he is compelled 
to work withcut the opportunity to own even a home, a field, 


or a cow (or a boat, if he is a fisherman), through frustration 
he becomes a radical. 


Perhaps this last point can be brought home better if 
we look at the aims of the country demonstration agent work 


that modernized production methods in the U.S.A. South and 
West. 


“The ultimate objective was not more and better food, 
clothing, and housing. These were merely means and condi- 
tions prerequisite to the improvement of human relationship, 
of intellectural and spiritual outlook. Apparent preoccupation 
with economic interests must be interpreted in terms of the 
purposes that material welfare is intended to serve. . The 
fundamental function... . is the development of rural people 
themselves. ... Unless economic attainment and independ- 
ence are regarded chiefly as means for advancing the social 
and cultural life of those living in the open country. the 


most important purpose of extension education will nut be 
achieved.” 7 


INDUCING COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


Small holdings and archaic marketing and purchasing 
methods combine in most areas to make the lot of the pri- 
of almost predestined 
poverty. An effective policy of American help to meet this 
situation would (1) encourage cooperatives, (2) lend tech- 
nical assistance in building roads, and (3) promote the use 
of better storage and processing practices. 


COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION.—In all areas where 
they have been tested, voluntarily organized cooperatives have 
proved that they can serve as pace setters toward a better 
rural life, if honestly and efficiently operated in the public 
interest. They should function on a non-profit basis, acting 
as purchasing or marketing agency for the producer, and 


together with a similar or different type of business efficiently 
serve the consumer. 


7 A. J. Klein, et al.. SURVEY OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES (2 vols., Washington, D. C., 1930), Il, 440, 442. 


The cooperative is a necessary follow-up to lanu reform. 
The great work of the MacArthur administraticn in Japan 
illustrates this quite clearly. The far-reaching, step-by-step 
program of land reform accomplished in Japan in the five 
years after World War II has already been mentioned; the 
land was split up and sold to the farmers, who came out on 
the average with between two and five acres each. With 
farms that small, the necessity of cooperatives becomes clear. 


Otherwise the farmer, buying individually, would find it 
very difficult +o afford the fertilizer for his crop or an improved 
farm implement; practices such as forward buying would be 
virtually out of the question. The lot of the private fisher- 
man would be no easier. The resulting widespread demand 
for forming cooperatives that followed land-splitting was, 
fortunately, supported by the administration. As a result, 
there are an estimatéd 25,000 farm cooperatives in Japan today 
and 10,000 fishing cooperatives. The great popularity of this 
form of organization for purchasing and marketing is self- 
evident through the country. Everybody is for them. 


In the Philippines. the possibilities of the cooperative 
purchasing of plows and other items, which members of the 
National Cooperative Administration are now investigating, 
hold out a main source of hope for modernizing the primitive 
agriculture that prevails in many sections. A series of 54 
seminars on cooperatives recently held in the Philippine Islands 
indi-ates the value which government leaders have come to 
place on such associations. 


‘two years ago I served as a lJegal consultant at the Tech- 
nical Meeting on Cooperatives in Asia and the Far East, held 
in Lucknow, India. This meeting was well attended, and the 
report of its proceedings is an important document for those 
interested in the problem.’ It was plain to anyone who at- 
tended that in the other countries of the Orient as well there 
is wide agreement that the device offers one of the great 
avenues through which the primary producers of food, fiber, 
and forestry products may attain a decent standard of living, 


by working together to do those things that they cannot do 
alone. 


The method of operation of a cooperative may differ in 
various parts of the world, but the principle is the same and 
so is the purpose. In many sections industrial cooperatives 
may be seen in the most primary forms. For example, handi- 
craft and fish net cooperatives pool small sums, with backing 
from a central agency, to buy the raw materials with which 
to manufacture their products. Pooling arrangements are 
used for selling the products. A village cooperative may 
stert with as little as $10 borrowed capital (with a “mere” 
10 per cent interest charge for three months’ use), buying 
twine in fairly reasonable cuantities to make fish nets. The 
cooperative members make standard nets and sell them at a 
profit, which may be three or four times larger for the time 
spent than without the cooperative. To be sure, it may take 
a girl 10 hours to make a net selling for the American equiva- 
lent of about 25 cents, and she may have to pay 20 per cent 
to 100 per cent interest on the twine, but she is relatively 
very well off when you consider that the annual per capita 
income of the great masses in China, for instance, averages 
an estimated $36 per person, and in Japan $100.9 A few 
cents more or less means a great deal at that level of living. 


In summary, n> American policy of helping Asia effec- 
tively at the grass-roots level should underrate the importance © 
of promoting and assisting cooperatives: 


“Such things have a tremendous appeal to the Burma 
peasant wading in the mud of his rice paddy and paying 
51 per cent of what he produces for the privilege of using 


8 Report of Technical Meeting on Cooperatives in Asia and the Far 
East, FAO, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C 


9 Stanley Andrews “Cooperatives as Builders of Democracy,” NEWS 
FOR FARM COOPERATIVES, November 1950, pp. 13-14. 
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his land and paying from 30 to 60 per cent interest for his 
fertilizer, seed, and grocery credit. It might be one way 
that America could let the little fellow who never hears our 
Voice of America broadcasts understand that Democracy has 
something for the little man.” 1° te 

TRANSPORTATION.—Another impediment in the road 
to progress is the lack of means of transportation and com- 
munication in much of the Orient, even between places a few 
miles or kilometers apart. As far as the primary producer 
in these areds is concerned, the facilities have improved reia- 
tively little since the days of Confucius. An impossible econo- 
mic and social situation is present when the means of trans- 
portation and communication are non-existent or negligib e. 
Such an area might be compared to a body having no veins 
and arteries for the transmission of blood. 

While visiting an experiment station in Asia recently, I 
met a capable scientist, the director of research, who told me 
that the maximum capacity of distribution of his information 
was the ROUND-TRIP DISTANCE THAT COULD BE 
WALKED OR ROWED BY A MAN IN ONE DAY. This 
is not an isolated example by any means. 


The obvious implication is that marketing and purchasing, 
if not ruled out altogether by the circumstances of hand-to- 
mouth existence, are conducted on a very localized scale. 
Few communities enjoy the potential markets of others; rich 
sources of supply go neglected because the villages around 
have no incentive to exploit them. In addition, the spreading 
of scientific information is incredibly restricted. Technical 
skills exist in most Asiatic countries, but they are isolated, 
penned up in local areas. Indeed, there are cases to be found 
where communication of helpful agricultural information be- 
tween local areas of Asia and the Western Hemisphere is 
»etter than between those localities and other parts of the 
same country. The answer to a community’s need may lie 
just over the mountain range or in a neighboring province, 
where it has been practiced for hundred of years, but it may 
just as well lie in Shangri-La until a road is put through. 


‘ Who will build the roads and lay the rails? The labor 
is there, ready and willing, as with the other projects which 
need to be undertaken. To be sure, there are no machines 
for excavating and road building; but they are not needed. 
In Japan, which is more industrially advanced than any other 
country of the Orient, transportation facilities were rebuilt 
after World War II by hand labor—even to the carrying back 
and forth of earth and stone, in most cases. In other parts 
of Asia the work would similarly be done by hand labor. 
There need be no American straw bosses to get the job done. 
The kind of help that is needed from us is technical assistance 
in engineering and surveying problems, which would require 
a comparatively small group of technical experts and some 
sort of financial aid to the local governments. This invest- 
ment would not need to be large, in view of the extremely 
low cost of labor (the principal outlay), and I suspect that 
arrangements could be made for repayment, in large part if 
not in full, in a relatively short period. 


It must be borne in mind that Asia’s need today is not 
for four-lane turnpikes with conveniently spaced gas stations. 
Far from it! If any analogy to our own experience can be 
made at all, the need for the kind of thing that was being 
constructed in this country a hundred years ago—a hard way 
wide enough for a couple of wagons to pass. a pair of low- 
speed rails along the easiest route between two points. 


FOOD PROCESSING AND STORAGE.—One Western 
contribution we must reverse. Food processing equipment, 


which preserves the visual appeal but little else (a large per-- 


centage of the natural vitamin and mineral food value being 
lost), has encouraged a trend to newer, more faulty nutri- 


10 IBID, p. 14. 
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tional practices. The result is destruction of human energy 
and health. 


At the same time antiquated methods of storing and 
preserving primary goods and housing and clothing. materials 
cause further large-scale waste. It is a sad commentary, 
but true, that in Asia, as in many other areas of the world 
rats, weevils, termites, and mildew are better fed than man. 
Here is a concrete example: 


Rice is the principal item of diet for a majority of Asia’s 
population. Yet in Southeast Asia, the rice bow! of the 
world, and in other great areas, many of the rich food values 
of rice are lost or destroyed in hulling, milling, washing, and 
cooking. Most of the minerals and vitamins in rice have been 
eliminated by the time it is eaten. Serious malnutrition is 
the end result, and for that much of the blame must neces- 
sarily be placed on western processing methods, which have 
now been introduced into many of the rice areas of the 
world. 


Also huge quantities of rice are lost each year through 
poor storage—through warehousing that is advantageous to 
man’s enemy, the rat. The Asiatic takes what is left. Rats 
not only attack the granaries. In the Philippines they also 
are busy destroying rice crops in the field. In Calcutta, India, 
they carry plague-infested fleas. On a world-wide scale, it 
has been estimated that 10 per cent of all the cereal harvested 
is destroyed or consumed by rats and other pests. ‘hat is 
about equal to the amount of those foods moving in world 
trade! 


Only recently have scientific methods been made available 
for fighting rodent and insect pests. I think it is significant 


-to note, however, that these methods are most effectively 


applied ON THE FARM; in other words, here, as in other 
needs, the work must be done by the Asian farmers themselves, 
the job of the United States being mainly to provide, effec- 
tively, the know-how for self-help. Here is one way the 
problem has been put: 


“Clean grain can be infested anywhere: in elevators, in 
the holds of ships, in trucks or freight cars. The entomolo- 
gists believe, however, that most of the damage is done on 
farms—farms all over the world. So it is on the farm that 
preventive measures should first be taken. If proper precau- 
tions were inaugurated immediately by governments and 
famers, it is thought that losses could be cut by a tenth in a 
single year.’ 11 

As an example of one way the problem can be attacked, 
recently in Costa Rica there was conducted the first demon- 
stration, on an area basis, of insect and rat control in the 
storage of grain. This demonstration of farm, community, 
and terminal storage, which was applicable to the whole 
Caribbean area, was worked out by the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment with the cooperation of the FAO. The exact results are 
still tentative, since there has not been enough time yet for 
conclusive returns; but it is reliably anticipated that the 
demonstration will represent a definite and measurable gain. 
We will do well to watch, through the eyes of the FAO and 
otherwise, the results or thia type of work in al] parts of the 
world. It can be of much help in making our contribution 


‘to the economic problems of Asia as effective as possible. 


ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


Hew, specifically, are we going to accomplish the program 
outlined in the foregoing pages of helping the people of Asia 
to help themselves? How are we going to “get across,” at 


_ the grass-roots level, the solutions to the Asiatic farmer’s 


problem? Our policy in Asia is a very clear case of WHAT 
we try to do being very profoundly affected by HOW we do 


11 Katharine and Henry F. Pringle, “County Agent for the World,” 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, August 1941. 
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it. This is an all-important concept. 
few pages, therefore, will be to point out how I think we can 
do the job. 

In the most general terms, it seems to me that the great- 
est task of the twentieth century in Asia is to conserve and 
utilize the “top soil’’ of man—his brain and bring it into bene- 


. ficial production, so to speak, rather than allow it to erode 


through misuse or lie fallow through non-use. The problems 
that face the West in trying to help out with this task are 
not too baffling or difficult if, first, we go at the job in a 
sympathetic and understanding manner with no preconceived 
ideas as to racial superiority or national prestige. We should 
stop thinking of “backward peoples.” The brain of the peasant 
in the rice paddies is just as big, biologically, as the Ameri- 
can’s and it has the same potential for thought; the Asiatic 
has just got off to a slower start. 


Further, we must approach the job with the seskeaition 
that the people of Asia, like other men, are most likely to 
realize their highest potentialities (a) when given the op- 
portunity to work voluntarily with others and (b) when they 
see an incentive in the form of a reasonable reward for their 
efforts. The Soviets—because they are what they are—‘miss 
the boat” in the first respect. For instance, though the Soviets 
are pushing cooperative organizations to the fullest possible 
extent in the satellite countries, the peasants are resisting 
the heavy, even harsh pressures put on them to “join up.” 
In the second respect, Americans have a very great advantage 
because of their own experience with the techniques of exten- 
sion service wherein “know-how” is taken from where it is 
needed, and made useful and understandable through “show- 
how.” 


THE COUNTRY AGENT IN AMERICA.—Now I want 
to review a few important points in our own national experi- 
ence in modernizing agriculture for what they may be worth 
in pointing up an effective approach to the problems of Asia. 


Our system of bridging the gap between the scientist 
and the farmer was originated by Seaman A. Knapp in the 
South and followed by W. J. Spillman in the North and West. 
This system, which resulted in tremendous gains in produc- 
tion, was the heart of the 1914 Smith-Lever Act, the legal 
foundation of the extension service of all 48 states, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 


“Seaman Knapp worked out an educational instrument that 
is the swiftest and most effective method yet contrived of 
getting badly needed technological and sociological knowledge 
from the colleges and laboratories to the groups farthest from 
the sources.’ His social invention, called the Country Demon- 
stration Agent System, bridges the gap between our rural com- 
munities and some fifty agricultural colleges and sixty experi- 
ment stations with their new-found information in the arts 
and sciences of husbandry. As much as anything this instruc- 
tion helps keep farmers on their land.’ !2 

In a few words, the “county agent’? is the middleman 
between the research expert and the farmer; he shows the 
farmer right on his farm how to use the improved techniques 
worked out in the laboratory. This approach was settled on 
after long and disillusioning experience with bulletins, the 
lecture platform, the farmers’ institute, government farms, 
the running of exhibition trains, and so on as alternative 
methods, all of which, it was sadly learned, accomplished very 
little. With regard to these, Professor Bailey quotes 
a very interesting statement in support of the Smith-Lever 
Bill by the head of a powerful business group. 


Chairman Scott of the House Committee on Agriculture 
put it another way: “Comparatively few men are able practi- 
cally to apply the information which may come to them in a 


bulletin, but no man is so dull as not to understand the results — 


12 Joseph Cannon Bailey, SEAMAN A. KNAPP, SCHOOLMASTER 
OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE (New York, Columbia University Press, 


1945), pp. xi-xii. 
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that are obtained on his own land from the work of his own 
hand.” 14 And W. J. Spillman, answering inquiries. questioning ., 
the superiority of the demonstration work ove ty other forms,. _ 
confessed at the hearings: “I' did’ not apprecia im’ my early . 
days as an investigator the fact that when a farmer tried 
to put in application the recommendations I ‘Was making to. 


him, he has a much bigger problem on his hands than I had . 
in finding out what he OUGHT TO DO.” 15 ~—" » 


The country agent system is the only method yet. devieud 
which has convincingly been able to overcome the . innate. 
resistance of the farmer to change—to lead him out: of set . 
ways and traditiona] habits. This became abundantly clear. 
in 1903 in Terrell, Texas, where the elements of successful 
demonstration work were first combined: 


“The right psychological key which unlocked the door to © 
the farmer’s cooperation had been found. As Dr. Knapp later 
said, ‘What a man hears. he may doubt, what he sees he may . 
possibly doubt, but what he does himself he cannot doubt.’ 
Prior to the Terrell demonstration the Department of Agricul- 
ture had been saying, “Come and look at the way we can do 
things on our model farms. Why don’t you try the same 


. thing ?”” Such farms made virtually no impression on the far- 


mer. It made little difference to him whether the government 
owned the farm outright (as at experiment stations). had recei- 
ved its free use as a loan from some owner, or rented it for 
cash or on shares season by season. The government simply 
wasn’t on the same footing he was and it couldn’t go broke 
whatever it did. His inevitable rejoinder under such circum- 
stances was, ‘If I had somebody back of me too, I could afford 
to try your scheme.’ 


“The complete elimination of government money and 
direct control removed the last excuse for the ingrained skep- 
ticism and suspicion of the farmer. The entire experiment was 
in the hands of his neighbors and himself. The sole influence 
exerted by the Department of Agriculture was through the 
directions offered by its agent, Dr. Knapp. and the claim that 
these directions would produce a larger cash return for anyone 
who diligently applied them. A man could scarcely scoff his — 
way out of so simple and direct a _ challenge. In 
the new type of Community Demonstration farm procedure 
Knapp had _ discovered that by sending the govern- 
ment to the side-lines he was able to tap not only the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of the townspeople, but also every ° 
wholesome amount of primary social compulsion from each - 
rural community. None of these powerful social forces—or 
simple individual appetites in regard to neighborhood praixe or 
ridicule—had been enlisted in any other attempt to demonstrate 
better farming methods. The truly important feature of the 
plan applied to the Porter Farm at Terrell was the effectiveness 
with which it focussed a social spotlight on its participants.”16 


Nothing succeeds like success, and the demonstratior 
method generally doubled the crop, whether cotton, corn, or 
legumes. “Once it is begun,’ Woodrow Wilson noted in 1913, 
in his last message to the New Jersey Legislature, “it goes on 
of itself. Private persons, voluntary independent associations, 
county authorities, take it up. It is a thing that gives life 


as it goes. It awakens countrysides and rouses them to take 
charge of themselves.” 17 


Finally, I think we need to emphasize that the basic 
philosophy of the program was one of self-help. Knapp, 
Spillman, and the others then and since, all labored to help 
the farmer help himself—nothing more. We want to remem- 


ber this when we contribute our bit to the modernization of 
agriculture in Asia. 


“COUNTRY AGENTS” IN ASIA.—I want to suggest that 
a very effective way of putting across the program earlier 


14 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 60th Congress, ist Session, March 
24, 1908, p. 3813. 


15 AAAC and ES, Proceedings, 1912, p. 146. 
16 Joseph Cannon Bailey, op. cit., pp. 155-156. 


17 Second Annual Message to the Legislature of New Jersey (Trenton, 
1913), pp. 8-9. 
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discussed in this article is to lend support to local adaptations 
of the country demonstration agent system used in this coun- 
try. 

This proposal is not new, and neither is it chimerical. 
When I visited Formosa late last year, I saw production mak- 
ing a real progress urder the stimulation of a system which 
embodies some important concepts of our own: 


“Country agents” actually DISTRICT demonstration 
agents—maintain demonstration plots about every 6 miles 
through the country. These agents are paid by the National- 
ist government to aid in food production. Barefooted and 
supervising small plots for the purpose, they are carefully 
located so that farmers everywhere in the land can walk to 
the nearest country agent in an hour or less. This affords the 
quickest way to change or improve a crop that I have seen 
- anywhere in the Orient; it is an administrative example that 
deserves much local attention. 

Although the agent serves in many ways, one practice 
is particularly illustrative of the good that can be done—the 
exchanging of new grain for old. The farmer comes to the 
agent’s plot and thrashes his grain. When through, he leaves 
the amount which would be necessary to plant his crop the next 
year. The agent sends this to a government depository, where 
it is used for food. When planting time comes around, the 
farmer returns to the agent, who measures out for him an 
improved variety of grain in the same amount as that which 
the farmer had earlier left. Thus, within a year’s time a 
better crop can be established throughout a whole countryside. 
Indeed, I think that the world’s best rice may be being deve- 
loped on Taiwan through this system. 


Schools for the “‘country agents” are located every 25 to 
30 miles. At these schools the agent is taught better methods 
regularly. Furthermore, if a farmer asks a question the 
answer to which the agent does not know, the agent gets the 
information at the school on his next visit. The communica- 
tion process between agents is being improved by the in- 
stallation of telephone lines. 

The system on Formosa suggests at least part of the 
answer, I believe, to great areas of the Orient. Take only 
what we have just noted about the improvement of rice pro- 
duction in Formosa. All through the rice fields of Asia, in 
contrast, one sees that varieties of the grain are seldom selected 
with an eye to good bearing strains. Furthermore, many 
places could have two or perhaps three crops of rice in a year, 
but lack of information and suspicion of change inherited 
from the past restrict the yield to a minimum of the land’s 
potential. This is the same problem as that faced, funda- 
mentally, in agriculture everywhere. Great improvement can 
be effected, but not through “handouts.” To get the farmer 
to change, you must show him that the new way will pay off 
and that he can do it; this point cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. He must be able to see it work on his own soil— 
or his neighbor’s—and under his own climate. Without a 
margin to go on, he will balk at making experiments; for 
with only an acre or two to grow his food on, an unsuccessful 
experiment means going very hungry. 

Where does the United States come in? Once a local 
government, either on its own initiative or through the urg- 
ings of the United States or United Nations, has been sold on 
the “country agent” idea, we must stand ready to help, NOT 
by supplying the agents or even the local “schoolmasters,” 
but by supplying technical personnel who, hand in hand with 
local “experts-to-be”’ and with the benefit of American research, 


can work out practical answers to the particular problems ° 


of the country. For instance, I have already spoken of Ameri- 
can authorities working side by side with the Indians in Al- 
lahabad Agricultural Institute to develop a better plow for the 
local Hindu farmers to use. In addition, of course, financial 
assistance to the local government so that it can get started 
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may often be necessary, but I would envisage this on a 
moderate scale—probably in the bracket of our government’s 
Point Four program costs ($35 million last year, or less than 
the annual net profits of several] American corporations, and 
only a fraction of the costs of even a “local” war). 


At any rate, the time for American action is now. There 


is good evidence that the governments of Asia are ready to — 


establish the necessary local administrative machinery. For 
instance, the FAO has recently negotiated a contract with 
India to institute beginnings of this sort, although the pro- 
gram needs to go a great deal further than it stands to go now. 


Much can be accomplished. Development of extension 
service techniques, using scientifically trained nationals with an 
understanding of local cultures, traditions, and peculiar prob- 
lems would do wonders in a short time for under-developed 


areas. Lifting agriculture and fisheries out of the primitive — 


stage to the next—though a small step would, in many regions, 
provide just that narrow margin of improved human and mater- 
ial capital needed to lay the basis and create the atmosphere 
for ultimate economic development on a more comprehensive 
scale. It is the first step and most necessary step toward the 
large-scale projects which are dreamed of in every country. 


Perhaps I can illustrate the United States’ position by 
referring to an analogy which was once humorously made 
to Dr. Knapp. His country demonstration agent system was 
compared to the Methodist Church, with Knapp, representing 
the United States Department of Agriculture, as the Bishop; 
the state agent as the Presiding Elder; the district agent as 
the local preacher or pastor; the demonstrators or country 
agents as the “Amen” brethren; the cooperators as the com- 
mon members; and with the rest of the people as the uncon- 
verted friends.!® In the case of such a system in an Asiatic 
country, the United States’ role, I suppose, might be compar- 
able to that of the Bishop’s influential friend and advisor. 


Above all, we must never overlook the great importance 
of doing this through local personnel--if for no other reason, 
because only that way can extension work be adapted to local 
needs and opportunities. | 

“In one place, demonstration farms or centers might be 
established, where farmers could readily see how new methods 
would work. In another place cooperatives or other farmers’ 
organizations might band together to employ expert guidance 
and acquire the needed equipment and materials. You would 
simply find the methods which fit the situation, just as country 
agents have been doing for years in American farm com- 
munities. .. 

“But Americans ought not to think that the extension 
system in this country can be transplanted wholesale. It 
wouldn’t work.’’!9 

WORKING THROUGH THE FAO AND EXISTING NA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES.—We cannot get down to the people of 
Asia through diplomacy alone. This is no reflection on our 
State Department; it is simply recognition of the fact that 
diplomats deal at a different level (although, to be sure, their 
actions may greatly affect all people). However, through 
organizations such as FAO or the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, the 
Technical Cooperation Administration in Charge of the Point 
Four Program, and perhaps others. The United States can 
work at the grass-roots level. 


The FAO and these other specialized agencies of the UN’s 
member governments work with the primary producers—the 
farmers, fishermen, foresters, villagers, in short the great 
majority of the people—in order that they may have sufficient 
food, shelter, and clothing for themselves and a surplus which 
can be used as the basis for an expanding economy. Their 
goal is attainable. 


18 Joseph Cannon Bailey, op. cit., p. 220. 
19 N. E. Dodd, op. cit. 
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Let us take the FAO (first. What is its aim and how 
does it work? 
s “Let There Be Bread,” stresses the factors of coopration 
and self-help. It encourages governments to show their peo- 
ple how to help themselves to. meet their needs: 
direct opposite of the too-frequent approach to relief prob- 
lems, which is to give without Swine the people concerned 


an opportunity to assist. 


The FAO acts as a clearing house. It does no original 
research but works with the UN member nations in making 


scientific information—what we Americans think of as know- 


how—available to all. It has a working library of national 
and international experts in every field in which it operates, 


on whom it calls for help in working out problems of its world- 


wide membership. Here is a typical example of how the FAO 
works, which, though concerning Ecuador in this case, could 
apply just as easily to an Asiatic country: 


On the heels of a recent earthquake which wrought consi- 
derable damage to the agriculture of Ecuador, the FAO cabled 
an offer of assistance. Preparations were immediately made 
to send technical personnel to advise in agricultural recon- 
struction in the devastated areas and to examine ways in which 
it could give practical assistance. Ecuador cabled a greatful 
“ves.” The cable read: “Ecuadorian Government deeply ap- 
preciates offer technical help. We are interested in specialists 
in irrigation and in fruit cultivation temperate zone.’ 


The FAO immediately consulted its “human library” for 
the most appropriate experts. With such well-stocked “shel- 
ves,” it was easy to make a quick choice: (1) an American 
consulting engineer who is a member of the FAO Agriculture 
Division and (2) a native of Honduras who serves as the 
FAO’s Liaison Officer for Latin America. These men went to 
Ecuador shortly and combined forces for an on-the-spot survey 
of the earthquake area. 


Now let me give you two examples of the kind of work. 


which FAO can continue to accomplish—only on a larger scale, 
if we wish it: . 

(1) Each year millions of farm animals in Asia are cut 
down by the “black plague” of cattle, rinderpest. In China, a 
few years ago, the FAO technicians and Chinese Scientists 
cooperated in the production of two new types of rinderpest 
vaccine. 
series of chick egg embroyos—all the way to Asia from Grosse 
Isle, an isolated dot of land in the St. Lawrence River. The 
United States and Canada had developed the vaccine secretly 
there during the war, when it was feared that an enemy might 
loose the rinderpest virus among vulnerable North American 
cattle. 

The development of the rinderpest vaccines demonstrates 
how advanced techniques travel from North America to Asia 
in particular. The FAO, as an efficient clearing house, of 
course keeps information flowing in every direction from all 
areas. 

(2) Much food is lost in Asia Sines few farmers use 
insecticides. A three-man FAO team figured out a simple 
answer. The derris plant, source of the insecticide rotenone, 
is plentiful in large areas of the continent. It became the 
raw material. A boarded-up war plant from World War II 
was put to use. The men made an extractor out of kerosene 
drums, pipe, and junk, and took other technical short. cuts. 
Soon the factory was turning out not only rotenone but simple 
sprayers and dusters to apply it. The result was that rice 
production could be increased three to four bushels per acre.?°? 


By early 1951 the FAO had already examined and proces- 
sed some 216 different requests from governments and had 
concluded 51 supplemental project agreements with 27 govern- 
ments. | 


20 See the Story of FAO. (Washington, FAO Information Division, 
1949), pp. 10-11. 
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In a few words, the FAO, whose simple motto . 


This is the . 


- commission. 


The FAO brought one of the types—cultured in a 


Incidentally, the United States itself stands to gain much 
from the FAO. Because of its work the possibility is rapidly 
vanishing that a herd of cattle in Wyoming or Montana may 
succumb to .a dread infection from Africa or the Orient, and 


we can count many poultry flocks-alive today which might be 
-dead but for the work of FAO: technicians in improving the. 


vaccine to fight the. dreaded Newcastle disease. Much land in 


our West now arid and’ useless may someday become fertile 


if the FAO. is able to fulfill its plant-importation hopes.*! — 


- The United States can give help effectively to Asia also 
through the ECA. Perhaps the best case to illustrate this is 
the work of the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR), which was created in China as part of the ECA in 
1948. JCRR’s work came too late to alter the course of events 
in China, but its last-minute efforts in Southwest China and 
its current program in Formosa demonstrate how important 
agencies of this sort can be to the common cause of free peoples. 


JCRR is not an American but a joint American-Chinese 


We have two members on the commission (the 
other two and the chairman are Chinese), and we furnish the 


_ money; but the policy of the commission is evolved-from work- 


ing through the local organizations which sponsor its projects. 
Actually, projects are based upon the needs which the farmers 
themselves indicate as most important. As might be expected, 
therefore, land reform is first on its list, followed by a nine- 
point program of methods for increasing crop production. The 
following excerpt from an interview with the chairman is 
illuminating: 

I asked Dr. Chiang Mon-lin—chairman of JCRR, ‘why 
are you engaging in this work (i.e., land reform) when the 
landlords are certain to oppose you?’ ‘To give meaning to the 
nine other branches of our work,’ Dr. Chiang Mon-lin replied. 
‘We know that using science to increase production is relatively 
easy, but solving social problems is difficult.’ ”’2 


JCRR got land reform started in Southwest China when 
its Chinese chairman convinced the Nationalist Government 
that this work should be given a trial for the sake of the 
government’s interest if for no other reason. Although the 
Commission was not able to work very long before the Com- 
munists came, it took only a few months to indicate that the 
program was worth substantial and immediate results, not only 
in the standard of living but in creating popular resistance to 
Communism. Yet work of this sort is done for a very modest 
price in dollars. It has been stated that, for a reform in the 
province of Szechwan alone which directly benefited more 
than 2,000,000 tenant families, JCRR disbursed only $218,000, 
and that in all its work since 1948 in both China and Formosa 
is has spent only $5,000,000.23 


Another important agency, obviously, is the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, to which is entrusted the Point 
Four program. TCA has had to move slowly since 1949, but 
while its 350 technical experts scattered around the world 
are “spread thin,” its work nevertheless represents a good 
start in the right direction. The essence of Point Four is 
that the upward swing to break the vicious cycle of poverty 
in two thirds of the world must start with agricultural re- 
form, supplemented with health and sanitation work and 
elementary and vocational education.24 In order to implement 
this concept in Asia, however, TCA will need more than the 
small funds begrudgingly appropriated by Congress for its 
first year of operation. The Point Four Program is an ex- 
tremely economical way to get the job done, because it works 
through existing agencies such as the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, the United States Public Health Service, 
and private agencies as well. 


21 Katharine and Henry F. Pringle, op. cit. 
22° Wolf I. Ladejinsky, op. cit., p. 38. 
23 Ibid., pp. 38-39. 
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Finally, it ought to be mentioned that the Export-Import 
Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment can give long-term financing to countries seeking 
funds for economic improvement. In fiscal 1950 the two banks 
authoiized credits totalling $462 million, although less than 
half of this was actually disbursed in loans. Gordon Gray, 
who had been commissioned in the spring of 1950 to re-examine 


our joreign economic policies, reported to tie President 
that the lending operations of the International Bank 
had been limited in part by “the slowness of member 


countries to realize the need for preparing economically sound 
development programs and properly engineered specific pro- 
jects.” 

KNOW-HOW IS THERE.—As I have earlier indicated, 
much of the knowledge which Asia needs to solve its problems 
already exists in one or more parts of Asia, but it is isolated. 
Whether working through the FAO, ECA, special Point Four 
agencies such as OFAR, or other channels, therefore, we will 
often find that the research development and testing have al- 
ready been done by somebody; our job is to make it available 
all over, to “put it in circulation,” so to speak. 


Now, work of this sort is not new. It has been going on 
in the hands of private individuals and organizations—and by 
accidents—for a long time. For instance, California is called 
the fruit basket (or salad bowl) of America, but none of its 
important fruits, vegetables, cereals, or nuts are native to it. 
They were imported by patient missionary priests from the 
Mediterranean who were homesick for familiar tastes and 
wrote home for seeds, bulbs, cutting, and root stocks. As a 
result, the walnut, orange, almond, olive, peach, nectarine, 
prune, plum, and cherry came to be transplanted in this state. 


There are plenty of other examples. The seed of crested 
wheat grass which stopped the scourge of dust and saved 
a lot of mortgage values from Saskatchewan to Kansas was 
carried from Siberia to our Department of Agriculture by 
Neils E. Hansen. And then last year, through the efforts of 
Dean Kirk of the FAO, 50 pounds of this wheat grass seed 
were sent to Afghanistan at the country’s request, with the 
result that improvement of the pasturage lands for the vitally 
important karakul sheep industry there can be started. Pro- 
geny of the original seed from Siberia, in other words, were 
returned to a locality just south of the native area. As an- 
other example of a “round trip,” dairy cattle breeding stock 
sired in Louisiana by bulls from India have recently been flown 
to Allahabad Institute in the land of their progenitors. 


In organizing the free circulation of information from 
places in Asia where it exists to places where it is needed, 
America would be doing a job not unlike that which business 
schools using the case method do when they give their students 
the benefit of the experience of many companies all over the 
country. And just as many of the answers to the business 
problems raised have already been worked out by industry 
somewhere, much of the needed information for the present 
task has been previously developed by the Asiatics somewhere. 
Here is an illustration: 


In Thailand a couple of years ago, I saw “fish farms” 
where crops of over 1,000 pounds of fish per acre were being 
harvested from artificial ponds, and I understand that this 
is repeated two or three times a year. Later I saw many 
fish farms in Hongkong, India, and the Philippines where the 
same techniques were being used. I found all of this parti- 
cularly interesting in view of the fact that up to the advent 
of the FAO the best fisheries in North America had a yearly 
production of only 400 pounds per acre. 


But there are also great areas of Asia where the “know- 
how” to do this does not exist, but which need this food very 
badly. Given a method of communication and a few compe- 


24 Robert Bendiner, “Point Four-Still the Great Basic Hope,’’ THE 
NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, April 1, 1951. 
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tent people willing to teach and demonstrate the idea, there 
is no doubt that it would take hold in such needy areas quite 
fast. 

Moreover, it has been demonstrated that fish can be grown 
in the water in rice paddies. And when this is done; not énly 
is the potential of edible fish greatly increased, but the excretia 
of the fish makes the land more fertile; the movements of the 
fish also tend to “cultivate” the soil by stirring up the mud 
and to keep the rice from lodging. If many peoples in Asia 
instead of just a few could practice and benefit from this idea, 
a great step in food production would be made. 


CONCLUSION 

In his address to the joint meeting of Congress in Washing- 
ton last April 19, General MacArthur tersely summed up the 
basic aspirations of the people of Asia as follows: 

“What the people strive for is the opportunity for a 
little more food in their stomachs, a little better clothing 
on their backs, a little firmer roof over their heads, and the 
realization of the normal nationalist urge for political free- 
dom.” 

Let me summarise as follows: 

(1) The idealistic visions of those who want to mechanize 
Eastern agriculture are impracticable and doomed to failure 
—at least at this stage. ‘“‘Know-how” help at the grass-roots 
level—with the simple but crucially important “housekeeping ’ 
needs of the people—is all Asia needs and all it is prepared to 
use for the time being. We could give enough of this kind of 
help to influence profoundly the economies of the Far Eastern 


countries at a cost that would by no means impose a drain . 


on our living standards. 

(2) The effectiveness of our help will depend very con- 
siderably on HOW we give it. The philosophy of*our program 
should be to help the people of Asia to help themselves. Speci- 
fically, we should support LOCAL ADAPTATIONS under NA- 
TIVE administration of the American country demonstration 
agent system, the educational] invention of Seaman H. Knapp 
which made modern agriculture possible in America. The 
tremendous potential of Knapp’s “‘show-how” principle has 
already been demonstrated on the island of Formosa, in India, 
and elsewhere. 

(8) However, not even the above program can hope to 
succeed unless we first raise our voice loudly and strongly for 
land reform. No program of increasing production can have 
any meaning unless the vicious land tenancy system is brought 
to an end. General MacArthur in Japan, Nehru-in India, and 
more recently, General Chen Chang of Formosa, all have 
come to understand that land reform is the urgent step need- 
ed to take the wind out of the Communist sails. Every free 
country in Asia except Japan and Formosa needs help and en- 
couragement from the United States in order for land reform 
to become a reality. It is the most important way we can 
show, at the grass-roots level, that democracy works. 

(4) We should also support the growth of cooperatives, 
which are a valuable “follow-up” to land reform by making 
possible better purchasing and marketing practices. 

Let me conclude with these observations: Hunger is the 
most important fact in the world today. The real challenge 
of the twentieth century is the race between man and starva- 
tion. Today the great majority of the people of Asia live in 
rural and urban slums under economic restrictions and social 
customs and superstitions of the past. We in the United 
States must with other free countries cooperatively attack 
the conditions which cause these people to be poorly clothed 
and hungry and to live in hovels. Within these dirty domiciles 
men are generating internal volcanic pressures. These will 
erupt in this decade—as, indeed, they have already started 
to dc—unless the “lending of a hand” takes the place of a 
mere “handshake.” What Asia wants the United States to be 
is a good neighbor, not a patronizing philanthropist. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


An official Press note announced that “The Republic Day 
on January 26 will be celebrated on a modest scale, without 
illumination of public buildings, in view of the prevailing finan- 
cial stringency!”’ The chickens have thus come home to roost. 
For the first time Government has recognised the value of 
money. This is a good augury for 1962. , 


The dear money policy introduced in the middle of Novem- 
ber is slowly making its weight felt. Bank advances have 
since then risen from 57.11 per cent. of the deposits to 64.33 
per cent. Though the deposits have remained more or less 
steady, the heavy demand for bank accommodation has resulted 
in reducing the Banks’ liquidity. Additional funds have also 
been provided by selling a. portion of the investments, but a 
stage is fast reaching when banks will have to choose between 
increasing their lendings and sustaining losses by realising 
the investments. Either way the increase in the Bank Rate 
will be finding its way throughout the money market. 


With banks getting increasingly choosy about the bor- 
rowers holders of commodities are finding it difficult to finance 
them. A certain amount of distress selling has already 
started. This is more so in respect of cash crops in the case 
of which Government has provided no floor. Crop movement 
has been badly hit and several] middlemen have turned de- 
faulters following the fall in prices. Pepper is the worst to 
be affected. 


The demand for money is particularly noted in respect 
of commodities whose transport is being regulated by Govern- 
ment. Added to this is the heavy import programme. Cotton 
imports have alone necessitated reliance on banks for about 
Rs. 100 crores. Agricultural finance is a responsibility of 
Government but here again, despite the concessions granted 
by the central banking institution, the flow of funds is uneven 
and Government is faced with a dilemma of subsidising it at 
a heavy cost. 


With the growing consciousness of the value of money 
spending has been considerably curbed. Though no statistics 
are available the retail trade has been facing a crisis. This 
is more so in respect of heavy consumer goods such as motor 
cars. It is believed that the inflationary pressures will sub- 
side in coming months unless import costs rise. At the mo- 
ment, however, there is no such indication. The industry 
is, however, getting rather uneasy over the disparity between 
domestic prices and overseas prices especially of metals. The 
heavy stocks imported in 1950 have depressed the prices with 
the result that importers are not in a mood to make fresh 
commitments abroad in the face of money stringency. 


Curiously enough, the stock market has developed a 
boomlet. This can be partly attributed to the satisfactory 
reports about the working of various industries in 1951 and 
partly to the attractive yield to which equities have slumped. 
The outlook is also considered better on the basis of manu- 
facturers getting increasingly cost conscious. One important 
factor that has imparted strength to the stock market is 
the report that Government is reconsidering its decision about 
the method of assessing non-resident shareholders. New 
Delhi is apparently convinced that this change is necessary 
if foreign capital is to be attracted and is impressed by the 
developments in Japan following the enactment of the foreign 
investment law in June 1950. 


The latter half of 1951 witnessed a downward trend in 
commodity prices with the result that the average wholesale 


price index showed an advance of only 9% per cent. over the 
corresponding average of 1950. The average food prices were 
actually a shade lower despite an increase of about 30 per 
cent. in the cost of imported food. On the other hand, indus- 
trial raw material rose spectacularly by 20 per cent. Here 
also, the worst appears to be over. The average price index 
for industrial raw materials touched a record high level of 
686 (1939—100) in the second quarter of 1951 but the average 
index for December 1951 was only 574.1. The main cause of 


- the increase is the abolition of the control over raw jute and 


the absence of any control over oilseeds. The price index 
of the latter was as much as 7% times the pre-war level at 
the peak and the subsequent fall in the latter half of the 
year was to the tune of 14 per cent. This decline has been 
achieved mainly by restricting the exports. In the current 
year Government does not propose to license shipments until 
it is in a position to size the crops and the probable domestic 
demand. 


Cloth production in 1951 was a little over 4,100 million 
yards as against 3,665 million yards in 1950. This, together 
with 800 million vards from handloom, assured a supply of 
11 yards per head as against only 9 yards in the previous 
year after earmarking 844 million yards for exports. 


During the past four years the pattern of the Indian 
cloth production has changed radically owing to the growing 
dependence on imported growth of fine cotton. Fine and 
superfine varieties account now for nearly 2/5 of the total 
output as against hardly 1/5 in 1946. In the current year 
India proposes to import 1.6 million bales of cotton and ex- 
pects to step up her output above the 1951 level. 


Thanks to the withdrawal of restrictions on raw jute 


prices the production of jute goods rose by 30,000 tons to 


870,000 tons in 1951. Compared to 1948-49 the Indian jute 
crop has doubled and with the industry’s decision to revert 
to the 48-hour a week a better performance is expected in 
the current year. The only snag is the mounting stock owing 
to a fall in the overseas demand because of the high costs and 
it is probable that Government will lower the export duties 
on jute goods. 


Steel production advanced by 6 pér cent. over the 1950 
level and by 22 per cent. over the 1948 level and amounted 
to 1.04 million tons. This, however, represents hardly half 
the domestic demand. With the help of a Government loan 
to the tune of Rs. 5 crores the Steel Corporation expects to 
raise its productive capacity by 200,000 tons in the imme- 
diate future. Tatas are likely to add another 181,000 tons. 
The third unit, the Mysore Iron, hopes to produce about 70,000 
tons more in the current year. Proposals for raising the do- 
mestic prices of steel, by Rs. 50, which are lower than the 
import costs by as much as Rs. 300 per ton, are likely to be 
accepted by Government on the condition that this extra 
money will provide the capital for further expansion of the 
industry. 


A record output was achieved by the coal industry in 
1951. Substantial rise has been noted in the production of 
sugar, salt, cement, pepper and a variety of other goods. Some 


‘of the new industries like the electrical industry has also 


made a good showing. On the other hand, the production 
of sulphuric acid was affected by shortage of imported 


sulphur. 
7 


In the current year the country hopes to increase the. 
production of bicycles by 300,000, of diesel engines by 18,000, 
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hurricane lanterns by 150,000, centrifugal pumps by. 600,° 1953, Madras, Caleutta, Nagpur ‘and Jubbulpore in 1953 and 
battery dry cells by 37 million, and battery storage by 15,000, by the end of 1954 practicaily all the more important indus- 
mainly as the result of the expansion schemes already pushed trial towns will be served by the scheme. 

through and establishment of new units mostly with the co- 
operation of foreign enterprise. 


On January 15, 1952, the Sindri Fertiliser Probe passed 
under the control of a private limited company with an au- 
thorised capital of Rs. 30 crores owned by Government. Thus 
while the private industrial management is being fitted in 
Government’s policies Government has accepted the pattern 
of private enterprise for managing its own industrial under- 
takings. The factory is now in a position to produce 1,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate everyday which will mean one- 
fifth of our potential requirements. 


The Indian Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, the first 
of its kind in South-East Asia and one of India’s major social 
security legislations, is to be introduced on January 27 to 
synchronise with the beginning of the third of the Republic 
of India. In the first instance, it will cover 150,000 em- 
ployees in Delhi and Kanpur but ultimately all the 2% mil- 
lion workers in all perennial factories will be brought under 
its purview. 


Employees will get sickness, maternity, disablement and © DO YOU HAVE A 
dependence benefits and free medical care under the & , : 
scheme. For its finances the ‘Corporation depends on con- N SHIP Pp ING P ROBLEM? 
tributions by employees and employers. The former getting \ Bring it to us! 
more than a rupee per day will be contributing a graded ree 
fee ranging from as. 2 per week to Rs. 1-4 a week. This © wherever the destination, C.A.T. will 
will work out at 2 per cent. of their wages. Employers in © get it there with speed, care and safety. 
centres where the scheme is in force will pay 1% per cent. Oy ) 
of their wage bill and those elsewhere will have to pay 3% per “er Cl VIL AIR TRANSP OR a 
cent. of their wage cost. The health services will be run \~ General agents 

by State Governments which will bear one-third of the cost, \Ns PHILIPPINE AIR LINES. INC. 


the balance being paid by the Corporation. The Central Gov- Ye 
ernment has agreed to meet two-thirds of the cost of adminis- \& 
tration for the first five years. \ 


Peninsula Hotel, Telephone 58758 
Ta Hing Co., St. George’s Bldg., Telephone 31288-9 


According to the present programme Punjab will be 


\ G Gg >;>m SS \ WRG SS 
\ ~~ A QA CGA ~ CC QA AAA 
SY SY AG NS \N 
covered by the Scheme in August 1952, Bombay in January \\ AS 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


| GELMAN © COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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INDOCHINA’S AVIATION & SHIPPING 


AVIATION REPORT OF INDOCHINA 
For July-October 1951 


SAIGON AIIPORT A/c Passengers Freight A/c Passengers’ Freight 
1950 No. Tons (000) No. Tons (000) 
Monthly averawes .......0.ccccseecess 69 1,108 106.5 59 1,478 85.7 
l 
cess 60 1,218 128.56 62 1,643 113.6 
cc 58 1,156 111.6 53 1,282 82.7 
54 1,248 98.2 55 1,326 81.4 
ees 59 1,390 108.0 59 1,322 85.8 
nine 231 5,012 446.3 229 §,523 363.5 
July-October 1951: 
Aircraft in & out: 460; passengers: 10,535; . freight: 809,800 tons. 
INTERNAL TRAFFIC 
1950 
Monthly averages ..........-. 1,253 13,332 919.0 1,255 12,963 1,495.0 
1951 
6.6% 66656 6600888865 1,453 17,083 1,032.0 1,451 17,390 2,046.0 
1,497 16,747 790.0 1,502 17,6638 2,131.0 
1,472 17,193 1,135.0 1,472 16,364 2,123:0 
5,963 69,569 4,180.0 5,965 71,205 8,618.0 
July-October 1951: 
Aircraft in & out: 11,928; passengers: 140,774 freight: 12,726,000 ton. 
INDOCHINA SHIPPING REPORT 
For Aug. & Sept. 1951 
SAIGON Arrivals Departures 
a Vessels Cargo Vessels Cargo 
No. Tonnage Tons No. Tonnage Tons 
1950 ‘f! (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Monthly averageS 62 163.0 74.3 61 158.0 45.5 
1951 
hat TV 334 826.7 358.5 339 845.8 261.3 
. 84 219.8 107.8 86 227.6 72.9 
510 1,303.4 546.8 513 1,513.9 403.7 
April-September 1952: 
Ocean steamers in & out: 1023 tonnage: 2,617,300; cargo: 950,500 tons. 
OTHER PORTS 
1950 
Monthly averages ........sseeeeeeees 23 45.7 1.6 23 44.2 21.8 
951 
DULY 137 278.5 4.3 133 270.0 136.5 
copies 31 8U.4 0.4 37 89.8 35.7 
38 77.9 0.7 31 63.5 14.7 
das 206 436.8 5.4 201 423.3 186.9 


April September 1951: 


Vessels in & out: 407; tonnage: 860,100; cargo: 192,300 tons. 


Indochina Economic 
Projects 


High on the programme for 1952 is 
the project for the manufacture of 


petroleum substitutes by the application 


of latest techniques in the production of 
power alcohol from various waste mate 
rials, Such as sawdust, sugar molasses, 
etc., that are readily and in consider- 
able quantities available in various 
Asian countries. Vietnam has for some 
time shown great interest in the possi- 
bilities of .power alcohol production for 
use in internal combustion engines, ete. 


This year three top-ranking experts in 
the field, appointed by the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, will be available for Vietnam. They 
will assist in conducting a technical 
seminar on the production and utiliza- 
tion of power alcohol. The seminar will 
be held in India in a place where power 
alcohol factories and laboratories exist. 
India, the Philippines and Indochina have 
—— practical experience in this 
eld. 


Vietnam and Cambodia. have great in- 
terest in the development of cottage in- 
dustries and in the use of firewood as 
locomotive fuel. Vietnam is making 
tests on its railways. , 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Corporation will be held at the 
Head Office of the Corporation, 1, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, 
on Friday the 7th day of March, 
1952, at 11.30 a.m. for the purpose 
of receiving and considering the 
reports of the Directors and of the 
Auditors and the Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3ist December, 1951, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Shares of the 
Corporation will be closed from 
Friday, the 22nd of February to 
Friday, the 7th of March, 1952, 
(both days inclusive) during which 
period no transfer of shares can be 
registered. 


By Order of the Board. 
| A. MORSE, 


Chief Manager. 
22nd January, 1952. 


NOTICE 


THE SHANGHAI KEDAH 
PLANTATION, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies 
Ordinance, Hong Kong) 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Twenty-sixth Ordinary General 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Registered Office of the 
Company, 101/2 Edinburgh House, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, 
on Friday, 22nd February 1952 at 
12.15 p.m., to adopt the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 30th. 
September 1951, to declare a divi- 
dend, to elect a Director, to elect 
Auditors and to transact any other 
ordinary business. 


The Transfer Books and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 138th to 22nd February 
1952, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 


A. R. BURKILL & SONS, 
LIMITED. 
Secretaries. 

Hong Kong 23rd Jan. 1952. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES | 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of East Asian Countries 


INDIA 


1. Government Policy | 

The government policy in respect of 
foreign investments was laid down in 
the Government of India resolution dated 
6 April 1948 in the following terms: 

“The Government of India agree with 
the view of the Industries Conference 
that while it should be recognized that 
participation of foreign capital and en- 
terprise, particularly as regards indus- 
trial. technique and knowledge, will be 
of value to the rapid industrialization 
of the country, it is necessary that the 
conditions under which they may parti- 
cipate in Indian industry should be care- 
fully regulated in the national interest. 
Suitable legislation will be introduced 
for this purpose. Such legislation will 
provide for the scrutiny and approval 
by the Central Government of every 
individual case of participation of for- 
eign capital and management in indus- 
try. It will provide that, as a rule, the 
major interest in ownership and effective 
control should always be in Indian 
hands; but power will be taken to deal 
with exceptional cases in‘a manner cal- 
culated to serve the national interest. 
In all cases, however, the training of 
suitable Indian personnel for the pur- 
pose of eventually replacing foreign ex- 
perts will be insisted upon.” 


This policy was further amplified by 


the Prime Minister in his statement in 
Parliament on 6 April 1949 on the par- 
ticipation of foreign capital in indus- 
tries. He stated that the Government 
“would expect all undertakings, Indian 
or foreign, to conform to the general 
reguirements of their industrial policy. 
As regards existing foreign interests, 
the Government do not intend to place 
any restrictions or impose any condi- 
tions which are not applicable to simi- 
lar Indian _ enterprise. Government 
would also so frame their policy as to 
enable further foreign capital to be in- 
vested in India on terms and conditions 
that are mutually advantageous.” He 
added that the Government “will not 
object to foreign capital having control 
of a concern for a limited period, if it 
is found to be in the ‘national interest, 
and each individual case wil] be dealt 
with on its merits. In the matter of 
employment of personnel, Government 
would not object to the employment of 
non-Indians in posts requiring technical 
skill and experience, when Indians of 
requisite qualifications are not available, 
but they attach vital importance to the 
training and employment of Indians 
even for such posts in the quickest pos- 
sible manner.” He further stated: “I 
should like to add a few words about 
British interests in India which natural- 


PART II 


ly form the largest part of foreign in- 
vestments in India. Although it is the 
policy of the Government of India to 
encourage the growth of Indian indus- 
try and commerce (including such ser- 
vices like banking, shipping and insur- 
ance) to the best of their ability, there 
is and will still be considerable scope 
for the investment of British capital in 
India. These considerations will avply 
equally to other existing non-Indian in- 
terests. The Government of India have 
no desire to injure in any way British 


or other non-Indian interests in India 
and would gladly welcome their contri- 
bution in a constructive and co-operative 
role in the development of India’s eco- 
nomy.” 

So far India has not signed treaties 
with any country in respect of foreign 
investments. 


2. Nationalization of Industries 


The government policy with regard to 
nationalization of industries was laid 
down in its’ résolution on industrial 
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In the skies of the Orient, CATHAY PACIFI 

AIRWAYS maintain a service that is regular, 

efficient and reliable. Captained and engineer- 

ed by officers of proved experience, your 
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and comfort. 
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policy dated 6 April 1948. The follow- 
ing industries are to be the exclusive 
monopoly of the central Government: 

(i) Manufacture of arms and am- 
munition. 

(ii) The production and control of 
atomic energy. 

(iii) The ownership and management 
of railway transport. 

In an emergency the Government 
would have the power to take over any 
industry which it considered vital for 
national defence. 

The State (including the central, pro- 
vincial and state governments and pub- 
lic authorities like municipal corpora- 
tions) will be exclusively responsible, 
subject to such control and regulation 
as the central Government may pre- 
scribe, for the establishment of new 
undertakings in the case of the follow- 
ing industries, except where it is con- 
sidered necessary in the national in- 
terest to secure the co-operation of pri- 
vate enterprise: 

(i) Coal. 

(ii) Iron and steel. 

(iii) Aircraft manufacture. 

(iv) Shipbuilding. 

(v) Manufacture of telephone, tele- 
graph and wireless apparatus excluding 
radio receiving sets. 

(vi) Mineral oils. 

In the case of existing undertakings 
in these fields, the Government has de- 
cided to allow them all facilities for 
efficient working and reasonable expan- 
sion for a period of ten years. At the 
end of this period the whole matter will 


be reviewed and a decision taken in the. 


light of the circumstances obtaining at 
the time. The State, however, retains 
its inherent right to acquire any exist- 
ing industrial undertaking and this right 
will be exercised whenever public in- 
terest requires. 

“Management of State enterprises 
would as a rule be through the medium 
of public corporations under the statu- 
tory control of the central Government 
who would assume such powers as may 
be necessary to ensure this.” 

“The rest of the industrial field is 
normally open to private enterprise, 
individual as well as co-operative. The 
State will also progressively participate 
in this field; nor will it hesitate to in- 
tervene whenever the progress of an 
industry under private enterprise is un- 
satisfactory. The central Government 
have already embarked on enterprises 
like large  river-valley developments 
which are multi-purpose projects of 
great magnitude, involving extensive 
generation of hydro-electric power and 
irrigation on a large scale. 

“The central Government have also 
undertaken the production of fertilizer 
on a very large scale, and have in view 
other enterprises like the manufacture 
of essential drugs, and of synthetic oil 
from coal; many provincial and state 
governments are also proceeding on 
similar lines. 


“If it is decided that the State should 
acquire any unit, the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution will be 
observed and compensation will be 
awarded on a fair and equitable basis.” 


“The fundamental rights referred to 
are embodied in section 31 of the Con- 
stitution of India. The operative clauses 
(1) and (2) are as follows: 

““(1) No person shall be deprived of 
his property save by authority of law. 

“(2) No property, movable or im- 
movable, including any interest in, or 
in any company owing, any commercial 
or industrial undertaking, shall be 
taken possession of or acquired for pub- 
lic purposes under any law authorising 
the taking of such possession or such 
acquisition, unless the law provides for 
compensation for the property taken 
possession of or acquired and either fixes 
the amount of the compensation or 
specifies the principles on which. and the 
manner in which, the compensation is to 
be determined and given. 


“If and when foreign enterprises are 
compulsorily acquired, compensation will 
be paid on a fair and equitable basis as 
already announced in Government’s 
statement of policy.” 


3. Economic Controls 

(a) Industry:—The following industries 
are subject to regulation and control by 
the central Government: 

(i) Salt, (ii) Automobiles and tractors, 
(iii) Prime movers, (iv) Electric 
engineering, (v) Other heavy machinery, 
(vi) Machine tools, (vii) Heavy 
chemicals, fertilizers and pharmaceuticals 
and drugs, (viii) | Electro-chemical 
industries, (ix) Non-ferrous metals, (x) 
Rubber manufactures, (xi) Power and 
industrial alcohol, (xii) Cotton and wool- 
len textiles, (xiii) Cement. (xiv) Sugar, 
(xv) Paper and newsprint, (xvi) Air and 
sea transport, (xvii) Minerals, (xviii) 
Industries related to defence. 

“Lhe above list cannat obviously be 
of an exhaustive nature. The Govern- 
ment of India, while retaining the 
ultimate direction over’ this field of 
industry, will consult the Governments 
of the Provinces and States at all stages 
and will fully associate them in the 
formulation and execution of plans. 
Besides these Governments, representa- 
tives of industry and labour will also be 
associated with the Central Government 
in the Industrial Advisory Council and 
other bodies which they propose to 
establish.” 

The gene:ation and distribution of 
electric power is under the control of 
the State. 

A bill called the Industries (Develop- 
ment and Control) Bill 1949 was recently 
introduced in Parliament with a view to 
conferring on the central Government 
powers to make rules for the registration 
of existing industrial undertakings and 
for the licensing of new ones. A licence 
may include conditions regarding location 
and minimum standards in respect of 
size, equipment and technique. Sub- 


stantial expansion of an existing indus- 
trial undertaking is also subject to licen- 
ce. The bill seeks to empower the 
Government to make rules. requiring 
industrial undertaking to take such steps 
as the Government considers necessary 
to stimulate the development of an 
industry, to regulate its production, fix 
standards of production and regulate the 
use of raw materials; to prohibit resort 
to any act or practice which might reduce 
production capacity or economic value 
and to provide facilities for the training 
of technicians and labour. Other mat- 
ters such as collection of statistics. 
maintenance of books, accounts and 


records and the submission of special 


or periodical reports and returns are 
also to ‘be covered by the rules. The 
Government is also to be empowered to 
bring the whole or part of an industrial 
undertaking under its direct control, or 
to revoke, vary or amend any licence 
issued or permission granted. Provision 
has also been made for the constitution 
of an advisory council with which prior 
consultation will be obligatory before the 
central Government takes certain mea- 
sures such as the revocation of a licence 
or assumption of the control and manage- 
ment of any industrial concern. 

The industries which will be brought 
under central regulation and control in 
accordance with this bill are as follows: 

(i) Aircraft. (ii) Arms and ammuni- 
tion. (iii) Automobiles, including trac- 
tors. (iv) Cement. (v) Coal, including 
coke and other derivatives. (vi) Elec- 
tric lamps and fans. (vii) Electric 
motois. (viii) Heavy chemicals includ- 
ing fertilizers. (ix) Heavy machinery 
used in industry including ball and roll- 
er bearing and gear wheels and parts 
thereof, boilers and steam’ generating 
equipment. (x) Iron and steel (xi) 
Locomotives and rolling stock. (xii) 
Machine tools. (xiii) Machinery and 
equipment for the veneration, transmis- 
sion and distribution of electric energy. 
(xiv) Motor and aviation fuel, kerosene, 
crude oils and synt etic oils. (xv) Non- 
ferrous metals including alloys. (xvi) 
Paper and newsprint. (xvii) Pharma- 
ceuticals and drugs. (xviii) Power and 
industrial alcohol. (xix) Rubber goods. 
(xx) Salt. (xxi) Ships and other ves- 
sels propelled by steam, electricity or 
other mechanical power. (xxii) Sugar. 
(xxiii) Tea. (xxiv) Telephones, telegraph 
apparatus and wireless communication 
apparatus. (xxv) Textiles made of cot- 
ton, jute or wool. 


The Select Committee of the Parlia- 
ment which considered this bill has sub- 
mitted its report which embodies sub- 
stantial changes in the bill. The most 
vee changes are summarized be- 
ow: 


(i) Factories employing than 
fifty persons, if power is used, and em- 
ploying less than 100 versons, if other- 
wise, have been excluded from the scope 
of the bill. 


{ii) Provision has been made for the 
establishment of an independent Central 
Industries Board to which will be as- 
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signed the function of granting or re- 
fusing licences and also of ensuring that 
powers of control vested in the central 
Government are exercised after investi- 
gation by this body. 

(iii) The power to revoke, varv or 
amend any licence is exercisable only if 
the licensee has failed without reason- 
able cause to establish, or to take effec- 
tive steps to establish, the undertaking 
within the prescribed period. There is 
no question of revocation after effective 
steps have been taken for bringing the 
undertaking into existence. 

(iv) The circumstances in which the 
central Government may cause investi- 
gation to be made into certain industries 
or undertakings are now specifically set 
out and the powers of control which 
may be exercised by the central Govern- 
ment are made available to that Govern- 
ment only after a full investigation by 
the Board. The power of the central 
Government to take direct control of 
industrial undertakings is now restricted 
to cases where mismanagement is proved 
and the Industries Board has approved 
of the action to be taken. 


(v) The industries specified . in the 
schedule to the original bill have now 
been divided into two parts, the provi- 
sions for direct control by the central 
Government being made applicable only 
to industries specified the first part. 
By a resolution passed by the Parlia- 
ment the industries in part II of the 
schedule can be transferred to part I and 
vice versa. | 


(b) Banking:— Banking companies in 
India are governed by the provisions of 
the Banking Companies Act 1949 which 
came into force on 16 March 1949. 


‘All banking companies are required to 
take out a licence from the Reserve 
Bank of Indja. An essential condition 
for the grant of a licence to a foreign 
banking company is that the govern- 
ment or the law of the country in which 
the company is incorporated does not 
discriminate in any way against bank- 
ing companies registered in India. The 
forms of business in which a banking 
company may engage are specified in 
the Act. Trading in the sense of buy- 
ing, selling or bartering of goods and 
holding immovable property, except for 
its own use, for a period exceeding 
seven years (except in particular cases) 
is specifically prohibited. A banking 
company cannot form any subsidiary 
company except for the purpose of 
undertaking and executing trusts, under- 
taking the administration of estates as 
executor, trustee or otherwise, the pro- 
viding of safe deposit vaults and, sub- 
ject to the permission of ‘the Reserve 
Bank,- such other purposes as are inci- 
dental to the business of banking. Nor 
can it hold shares in any company, whe- 
ther as pledge, mortgage or absolute 
owner, of an amount exceeding 30 per 
cent of the paid-up share capital of that 
company or 30 per cent of its own paid- 
up capital and reserves, whichever is 
less. . A banking company also cannot 
hold shares in any company in the man- 
agement. of which any managing direc- 
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tor or manager of the banking company 
is interested or concerned. 

In regard to management, the re- 
quirements are that a banking company 
should not be managed by a managing 
agent or by any person who is a director 
of any other company (except a sub- 
sidiary company of the banking com- 
pany) or is engaged in any other busi- 
ness or vocation or has a contract with 
the company for its management for a 
period exceeding five years at any one 
time. Nor can banking companies pay 
remuneration to their employees in the 
form of a commission or share in profits 
or on a scale disproportionate to the 
resources of the company. On this last 
point, the decision of the Reserve Bank 
will be final. Banking companies also 
cannot employ any person who is, or at 
any time has been, adjudicated insolvent 
or has suspended payment or has com- 
pounded with his creditors or who is or 
has been convicted by a criminal court 
of an offence involving moral turpitude. 

No foreign banking company can 
start business in India if the aggregate 
value of its paid-up capital and reserve 
is less than Rs.1.5 million and, if it has 
a place or places of business in the city 
of Calcutta or Bombay or both, less than 
Rs.2 million. The existing foreign bank- 
ing companies in India are required to 
conform to the conditions in respect of 
minimum capital and reserve within 
three years of the coming into force of 
the Banking Companies Act 1949. Fur- 
ther, a foreign company must deposit 
and keep deposited with the Reserve 
Bank the minimum amount specified 
above, either in cash or in unencumber- 
ed approved securities,.or partly in cash 
and partly in such securities. In the 
event of the company ceasing for any 
reason to carry. on banking business in 
India, the amount deposited with the 
Reserve Bank shall be an asset of the 
company on which the claims) of all the 
creditors in India_ shall be a first 
charge. 


Every foreign bank is required to pre- 
pare and submit to the Reserve Bank 
the annual balance sheet and profit and 
loss account in respect of all business 
transacted in India, to have it audited 
in the prescribed manner and to display 
it in a conspicuous place in its principal 
office and in every branch office in India. 

No banking company can open a new 
place of business or change the location 
of an existing place of business except 
with the prior permission of the Reserve 
Bank. Before giving such permission 
the Reserve Bank is expected to satisfy 
itself about the financial condition and 
the history of the company, the general 
character of its management, the ade- 
quacy of its capital structure and earn- 
ing prospects and the public interest to 
be served. 

A banking company is prohibited from 
(a) making any loans or advances on 
the security of its own shares or (b) 
granting unsecured loans or advances to 
anv of its directors or to firms or pri- 
vate companies in which it or any of its 
directors is interested’ as partner or 
managing* agent. or to any individuals, 


firms or private companies in cases 
where any of the directors is a guaran- 
tor. 

The Reserve Bank has powers to de- 
termine in the public interest the policy 
in relation to advances to be followed 
by banking companies generally or by 
any banking company in particular, and 
to issue directions about the purposes 
for which advances mav or may not be 
made, the margins to be maintained in 
respect of secured advances, and the 
rates of interest to he charged. 

The Reserve Bank may of its own 
accord or on being directed bv Govern- 
ment, inspect the books and accounts of 
a banking company and call for any 
statement or information relating to 
the business of the banking company. 
On an adverse report from the Reserve 
Bank, the central Government may pro- 
hibit the banking company from receiv- 
ing fresh deposits or direct the Reserve 
Bank to apply for the winding up of the 
banking company. 

Effective 16 March 1951, every bank- 
ing company will be required to maintain 
in India not less than 20 per cent of the 
total of its time and demand liabilities 
(excluding paid-up capital and reserves, 
any credit balance in the profit and loss 
account of the company, or the amount 
of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank) in the form of cash, gold or un- 
encumbered approved securities. The 
assets of every banking company in 
India are required to be not less than 
75 per cent of .ts demand and time 
liabilities in India at the close of the 
last working day of every quarter. 

(c) Insurance:— The business of in- 
surance is governed by the provisions 
of the Insurance Act 1938, and the In- 
surance (Amendment) Act 1950 All 
insurance companies, Indian and foreign, 
are required to obtain registration. The 
Controller of Insurance is required to 
withhold or cancel the registration of a 
foreign company if he is satisfied that 
in the country in which the company 
has its principal place of ‘business or 
domicile, Indian nationals are debarred 
by law or the practice of the country 
from carrying on insurance business. 

In respect of life insurance business 
all insurers in India (Indian and foreign) 
are required to invest and hold invested 
assets equivalent to at least 25 per cent 
of their policy liabilities in India (after 
certain adjustments) in government 
securities, a further 25 per cent in gov- 
ernment securities or other. approved 
securities, and the balance in “approved 
investments” (to be referred to in the 
succeeding paragraph). For the purpose 
of this requirement, securities of or 
guaranteed by the United Kingdom 
Government will, up to a limited extent, 
be regarded as “approved securities” 
for a period of four years from 1950. In 
the case of foreign insurers, the above 
mentioned shall be held in India except 
for foreign assets held outside India, and 
all such assets shall be held in trust for 
the discharge of the liabilities to the 
life insurance policy-holders and_ be 
vested in approved trustees resident in 
India. 
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The funds appertaining to the life in- 
surance business, with the exception of 
a portion thereof not exceeding 15 per 
cent of the adjusted policy liabilities, 
may be invested only in “approved in- 
vestments,”’ which include, inter alia, 
government securities of or guaranteed 
as to principal and interest’ by the 
United Kingdom Government; deben- 
tures, preference shares and ordinary 
shares of companies having certain 
qualifications. Restrictions have also 
been placed on the amount of investment 
an insurer can make in the shares or de- 
bentures of any individual company, 
banking company or investment com- 
pany. 

(d) Mining: — The grant of mineral 
concessions in India is subject to regula- 
tion and control by the central Govern- 
ment under the Mines and Minerals 
(Regulation and Development) Act, 
1948. The Act extends to all states, 
except Jammu and Kashmir; Hydera- 
bad; Travancore and Cochin and Mysore. 
It applies to all minerals. The property 
in the minerals vests in the state (except 
in cases where by law or usage it vests 
in individuals). The state governments 
will continue to grant concessions and 
collect royalties and rents as hitherto 
within the framework of the’ general 
control exercised by the central Govern- 
ment under the Act and the Rules. The 
Mineral Concession Rules, 1949, have 
been notified under section 5 of the Act, 
to regulate the grant of prospecting 
licences and mining leases for minerals 
other than petroleum and natural gas, 
and certain “minor minerals” which have 
been defined in the rules. The grant of 
concessions in respect of these “minor 
minerals” has been left entirely to the 
states. The rules are legally binding on 
all parties and embody the essential 
conditions relating to the grant of 
mineral concessions which it is  neces- 
sary for the central Government to pres- 
cribe and the procedure in connexion with 
such grants. Revisional powers have 
been given to the central Government 
for retaining some sort of ultimate 
control over the grant of mineral con- 
cessions. Prior approval of the central 
Government is necessary for the grant 
of a licence/lease to an individual who 
is not an Indian citizen, and for the 
grant of any concession for coal, gyp- 
sum, vanadium ores, beryl; ilmenite and 
other titanium ores; monazite and other 
thorium minerals; pitchblende and other 
uranium ores; columbite, samarskite and 
other minerals of the “rare earth” 
group; zircon, lead, zinc and covper ores. 
The grant of exploring and prospecting 
licences and mining leases for petroleum 
and natural gas is governed by the 
Petroleum Concession Rules, 1949, fram- 
ed under Sections5 of the Mines and 
Minerals (Regulation and Development) 
Act, 1949. The grant of these licences 
and leases is subject to the approval 
of the central Government. 

(e) Coastal shipping:—The business 
of shipping is governed by the Control 
of Shipping Act 1947. No ship, whether 
Indian or foreign, can participate in the 


coastal trade of India except under a 


licence issued by the Controller of In- 
dian Shipping. Licences are freely 
granted in the case of Indian ships. But 
in the case of foreign ships licences are 
issued only to the owners or characters 
having established rights in the Indian 
coastal trade, and are subject to the 
ceiling fixed by the Government as to 
their over-all tonnage. 


In order to qualify for treatment as 
an Indian shipping company. a com- 
pany is required to satisfy the following 
conditions as laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India resolution dated 12 suly 
1947: 


(i) The ships of the company should 
be registered at a port or ports in Bri- 
tish India, except. when the Government 
is satisfied that it is prevented from 
complying with this condition by cir- 
cumstances beyond its control. 

(ii) At least 75 per cent of its shares 
and debentures should be held by In- 
dians in their own rights. 


(iii) All directors should be Indians. 

(iv) The managing agents, if any, 
should be Indians. 

The Government’s declared policy 
is to reserve the coastal trade of 
India ultimately for Indian _shippinc. 
Implementation of this policy is one of 
the objects of the licensing system. 

(f) Capital issues:—Capital issues are 
governed by the Capital Issues (Con- 
tinuance of Control) Act 1947 as amend- 
ed by the Capital Issues (Continuance 


of Control) Amendment Act 1950 which 


will be effective up to 31 March 1952. 
The present Act extends to the whole 
of India except the state of Jammu and 
Kashmtr. A company, whether incor- 
porated in India or outside, is required 
to obtain the consent of the central 
Government for making an issue of capi- 
tal in India or a public offer of securi- 
ties for sale, or for renewing or post- 
poning the date of maturity, or the pay- 
ment of any security maturing for pay- 
ment in India. A company incorporated 
in India can make an issue of capital 
outside India only with the consent of 
the central Government; but a company 
not incorporated in India may, on appli- 
cation. secure the recognition of the 
central Government to an issue of capi- 
tal made or to be made outside India. 


Certain exemptions from the provi- 
sions of the Act are allowed. The main 
exemption is in regard to the issue of 
the securities other than bonus shares 
by any company not being a banking 
company or an insurance company or a 
provident society incorporated as a 
company, and all transactions relating 
to such securities issued by any such 
company, provided that the value of the 


’ consideration involved in such issue to- 


gether with the value of consideration 
involved in previous issue of securities 
made by such company within the 
twelve months next preceding such issue 
does not exceed Rs.500,000. 

(z) Registration: — Foreign com- 
panies can adopt one of the following 
methods for doing business in India: 

(i) Registration of the parent com- 
pany in India. 


(ii) Registration of the company as 
a subsidiary. of the parent company. 

(iji) Establishment of a place of busi- 
ness including a factory or a production 
unit. This does not require registra- 
tion. 

A foreign company which establishes 
a place of business in India is required 
to file every year the follow:ne docu- 
ments with the Registrar in the pro- 
vince where the principal place of busi- 
ness is situated: 


(i) A certified copy of its memoran- 
dum and articles of association. 


(ii) Its annual ba:ance sheets, giving 
all the information which the company 
would have had to furnish if it were 
registered in India. 


(iii) The name and address of the 
individual in India competent to receive 
notices on behalf of the company. 


(h) Sale of securities:—The sale of 
securities to foreigners is governed by 
the provisions of the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Act 1947. No securities can 
be exported from India or sold to a non- 
resident except with the general or 
special permission of the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

(i) Remittance of profits, dividends, 
etc.:—The Prime Minister, in his state- 
ment in Parliament on 6 April 1949 on 
participation of foreign capital in indus- 
try, observed that “Foreign interests 
would be permitted to earn profits sub- 


- ject only to regulations common to all. 


We do not foresee any difficulty in con- 
tinuing the existing facilities for remit- 
tance of profits and Government have 
no intention to place any restrictions on 
the foreign capital investments, but re- 
mittance facilities would naturally de 
pend on foreign exchange considerations. 
If, however, any foreign concerns come 
to be compulsorily acquired, Govern- 
ment would. provide reasonable facilities 
for the remittance of proceeds.” Ac- 
cording to a Press note dated 2 June 
1950 issued by the Ministry of Finance, 
the Government have “decided that ‘the 
following principles’ will govern re- 
patriation of foreign capital invested in 
India by residents of countries outside 
India. The repatriation of capital own- 
ed by residents of sterling area and 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark will be 
freely allowed. 


“In respect of capital owned by resi- 
dents of countries other than those men- 
tioned above the following relaxations 
have now been decided: 


“(i) Capital invested after the Ist 
January, 1950 in projects approved by 
the Government of India may be re- 
patriated at any time, thereafter, to the 
extent of the original investment and 
from the proceeds of that investment. 

“(ii) Any part of the profits derived 
from investments and ploughed back 
into projects with the approval of the 
Government of India may be treated 
as investment for the purpose of per 
mitting repatriation. 

(iii) Appreciation of any capital in- 
vested under (i) and (ii) above, would 
not qualify for repatriation and the 
amount available for repatriation will 
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be restricted to the amount of rupees 
originally invested or ploughed back. 
In the case of investment by means of 

or services the amount will be 
the rupee value of such goods or services 
as recorded in the books of the com- 
pany or firm concerned at the time of 
investment. 

“(iv) Such repatriation facilities would 
not apply to purchase of shares on the 
stock exchange unless it is an integral 
= of an approved investment pro- 
ect. 

“(v) The above repatriation facilities 
would not apply to capital invested in 
India before the lst January 1950.” 


Foreign nationals temporarily resi- 
dent in India are allowed to remit abroad 
reasonable amounts for the payment of 
insurance premiums, support of fami- 
lies, ete. Indian firms or companies, 
however, have to obtain the prior sanc- 
tion of the Reserve Bank for employing 
foreign nationals. The Reserve Bank 
grants exchange permission for the re- 
mittance of net income less living ex- 
penses in India. Nationals of the sterl- 
ing area are not required to obtain such 
permits. They can remit abroad for 
family maintenance, etc., up to £150 
per month out of net current income. 
Dividends on shares and securities, in- 
terest on, loans. and deposits held in the 
name of non-residents can be remitted 
freely, provided that the beneficiary is 
the owner of the relative shares, securi- 
ties or deposits. Remittances are also 
allowed for payments of fees for the 
renewal of patents owned by persons 
resident outside India. A foreign na- 
tional at the time of his retirement is 
allowed to remit his assets and savings 
up to £5,000 in his own currency. In 
the case of sterling area nationals, how- 
ever, capital transfers in excess of 
£5,000 are allowed to a country within 
the sterling area in accordance with the 
agreement between India and the United 
Kingdom. Remittances to non-residents 
of the proceeds of distribution on the 
sale or winding-up of a company, even 
if the company being wound up is not 
owned or controlled by non-residents, 
requires the approval of the Reserve 
Bank. | 

(j) Payment of dividends:—The pay- 
ment of dividends. by banking com- 
panies is subject to the provisions of the 
Banking Companies Act 1949. No bank- 
ing company can pay any dividend on 
its shares until all its capitalized ex- 
penses, including preliminary and or- 


ganizational expenses, etc., have been . 
completely written off. banking 


company incorporated in India must, 


before declaring a dividend, transfer at. 
least 20 per cent of its net profits to the ° 


reserve fund until the latter is equal 
to the paid-up capital. 5 


4. Assistance to Industry 


“The Government of India are fully 
alive to their direct responsibility for 
the development of those industries 


which they have found necessary to re-. 


serve exclusively for State enterprise. 
They are eaually ready to extend their 
assistance . to. private -or co-operative 


THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB 


THIRD RACE MEETING 
Saturday, 2nd February, 1952. 


There are 8 races. The First Bell will be rung at 1.30 p.m. and the First Race will 
be run at 2.00 p.m. 


Through Tickets (8 Races—$16.00) may be obtained at the Compradore Offce of the 
Treasurers, ist Floor, Telephone House, re vad tickets for the Special Cash Sweep on the 
“‘Pearce Memorial Cup” scheduled to be run on 16th February, 1952. 


Through Tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. on Friday, 
lst February, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for future meetings. 
quested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices at:— 


5 D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong 
or 
382 Nathan Road, Kowloon 


TOTALISATOR 
The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “Al! Clear” is given. The “All Clear’ signal will be indicated by a white 
light and/or a white sphere at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT 
TO DESTROY OR THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTER THE “ALL CLEAR” 
SIGNAL HAS BEEN EXHIBITED. 


Totaiisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 
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To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members are re 
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Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim for short payment of the value of tickets presen can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 


All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none wil] be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 


In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURB 


Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST wear their badges 
eee displayed throughout the Meeting. 


ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE MEMBERS’ 
ENCLOSURE. 


Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets and gentlemen, 
non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and Club Rooms at 0. 
including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are obtainable through the Secretary at Telephone 
House, on the written or personal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible 
for all visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, ete. 


Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will be on sale at 
the Race Course. 


The Branch Offices and the Treasurers’ Compradore Office will close at 11.00 a.m. 
and the Secretary’s Office at 11.45 a.m. The Treasurers Compradore Office and the 
Secretary’s Office are situated at lst Floor, Telephone House. 


A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided they are 
ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 


ee... J CHILDREN WILL BH ADMITTED TO THE CLUB'S PREMISES DURING THE 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 


The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 including tax for all persons 
including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 


BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO OPERATE 
WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY CLUB. 


ie MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE RESTAURANT IN 
THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 


SERVANTS’ PASSES | 


' Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are requested to dis- 
tribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names on the passes. Holders of such 
passes are not permitted in the Members’ Binclosure except for passing through on their 
duties and must remain in their employers’ stands. 


. ' Owing to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths adjacent to Boxes 
in..the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested to ensure that their servants 
make use only of the Public Betting Hall. Military Police will be posted at various points 
in the enclosure to ensure that this regulation is adhered to. 
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- enterprise in the rest of the industrial 
field, and in particular. by removing 
“transport difficulties and by facilitating 
the import of essential raw materials 
to maximum possible extent. The tariff 
policy of Government will be designed 
to prevent unfair competition and to 
promote the utilization of India’s re- 
sources without imposing unjustifiable 
burdens on the consumer. The system 
of taxation will be reviewed and read- 
justed where necessary to encourage 
saving and productive investment and 
to prevent undue concentration of wealth 
in a small section of the population.” 


5. Taxation 


The rates of taxation are fixed an- 
nually by Parliament. The rates pre- 
scribed for the year 1950-51 are as fol- 
lows: 


(a) Income tax and super-tax on in- 
dividuals, unregistered firms and other 
associations. 


(i) Income tax 


Total income 


(in rupees) Rate per rupee 


On the first 1,500 ........ N 

On the next 3,500 ........ 

On the next 5,000 ........ 1 anna and 9 pies 
On the next 5,000. —......... 3 annas 


A deduction equal to one-fifth of the 
earned income of the assessee not ex- 
ceeding Rs.4,000 is allowed on the total 
income. No income tax is payable on 
a total income which, before deduction 
of the allowance, if any, for earned in- 
come does not exceed  Rs.3,000, or 
Rs.6,000 in the case of a Hindu undivid- 
ed family with at least two major mem- 
bers entitled to share on partition. 


Rebate at the average rate of the tax 
is allowed on premiums paid for in- 
surance on the life of the assessee or 
on that of a wife or husband of the 
assessee up to one-sixth of the income 
or Rs.6,000, whichever is less. 

(ii) Super tax 


Total income 


(in rupees) Rate per rupee 

On the first 25,000 Nil 

On the next 60,000 ............ 8 annas 


(b) Income and super-taxes on com- 
panies. 

(i) Income tax 

Four annas per rupee subject to re- 
bate at the rate of 1 anna per rupee 
on their undistributed profits in the case 
of companies which declare and pay 
dividends in India. 


(ii) Super-tax | 


Four and a half annas ver rupee sub- 
ject to a rebate of: 


(a) Three annas in the case of a 
“public” company which declares and 
pays its dividends in India and of which 
the income does not exceed Rs.25,000; 


(b) ‘Two annas in the case of a non- 
“pnublic”’ company which declares and 
pays its dividends in India irrespective 
of the amount of its income; 


(c) One anna in the case of a “‘pub- 
lic’ company which does not declare 
and pay dividends in India. 


(c) Tax concessions for industry. 


The following tax concessions have 
been allowed for industry: 


(i) Commencing with the assessment 
for the year 1948-49, depreciation will 
be allowed on new buildings, piant and 
machinery set up on or after 1 April 
1948 at double the existing rate for the 
first: five vears and thereafter at the 
prescribed rates, subject to the condi- 
tion that the total amount of deprecia- 
tion does not exceed the original cost 
of the assets. For factories working on 
triple shifts additional allowances will 
be given uv to the maximum of 100 
per cent of the normal. If after a period 
of five years the price of machinerv 
falls below the original cost, the dif- 
ference between the written-down value 
of the asset and the corresponding value 


at the reduced price will be allowed as 


additional depreciation. 


(ii) For new industrial undertakings 
of specified categories which commence 
production in India within a three-year 
period from 1 April 1948, exemption 
from income tax will be allowed for a 
five-year period on the profits up to a 
limit of 6 per cent per annum of the 
capital employed in the undertaking. 
The three-year period can be extended 
in particular cases if it should prove 
to be inadequate. 


between India 


(iii) The import duty of 10 per cent 
on plant and machinery has been re- 
duced to 5 per cent except in the case 
of certain items. Import duties on a 
large number of industrial raw mate- 
rials have been either completely abo- 
lished or substantially reduced. 

(d) Discrimination against foreign- 
ers. 

There is no discrimination against 
foreigners in the matter of taxation. 
Any non-Indian company which makes 
arrangements for paying dividends in 
India can get the rebates of income tax 
and super-tax. Non-residents who are 
not citizens of Indi or are not British 
subjects are liable to income tax at the 
maximum rate. Non-residents who are 
British subjects or citizens of India pay 
tax at the rate appropriate to their 
total world income. The proposal to 
treat all non-residents alike is under 
consideration by ‘the Government. The 
rate of super-tax for both these cate- 
gories of non-residents is determined on 
the basis of total world income but is 
applied only to the Indian income. 

If a foreign company is non-resident, 
it is liable to tax only on the income 
arising or deemed under the law to arise 
in India. If, however, more than 50 per 
cent of the income of a foreign com- 
pany arises in India the company is 
treated as a resident company and is 
liable to tax on the whole of its income 
wherever it arises. 


(e) Double taxation relief. 


There is an agreement between [India 
and Pakistan for the avoidance of double 
taxation. Negotiations for an agree- 
and the United 
Kingdom are under consideration. 

To avoid hardship of doub!e taxation 
in the case of income arising in coun- 
tries with which India has no arrange- 
ments for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion, India thas decided to give relief 
unilaterally for the full foreign tax or 
the full Indian tax, whichever is the 
less, on the doubly taxed income which 
arises in a foreign country. 

India has also decided that the for- 
eign profits remitted to India of a per- 
son who is assessed as “resident” in 
India for the first time, would not be 
taxable in the first two years. 


(To be continued) 


HONGKONG PUBLIC FINANCE 


The Treasury have just completed the accounts for the 
first six months of the current financial year of Hongkong 
(April 1951—March 1952) which show the finances of this 
Colony to be in a very buoyant state. Revenue for the six 
months of April through September totalled $151.1 million, 
expenditure $97.4 m. resulting in a revenue balance of $53.7 
m. or 2542% of revenue for the period. The estimates for 
the current fiscal year are $247.8 million for revenue and $97:4 
The first six months of the year brought 
already 61% of the total estimated revenue, and they absorbed 
only 414%2% of the total estimated expenditure. The very con- 
servative character of budgeting in Hongkong can be seen 


m. for expenditure. 


from these figures. 


million. 


recession. 


The total surplus as at 30 Sept. 1951 amounted to $246.6 
Probable total expenditure by the end of the current 
fiscal year (March 31, 1952) will be around $200 m. By that 
time the accumulated surplus will amount to about $300 m. 
or 1% times the total annual expenditure. 

The revenue surplus is growing in spite of the slight trade 
On the plea that revenue may in the near future 
decline—that is below ‘the required figure to cover necessary 
expenditure—one may keep a certain amount in reserve to 
cope with a hypothetical adverse balance. However there is 
a limit.for’a revenue balance and it would appear uneconomic 
to keep so large an amount as shown in the official statements 
of the Treasury virtually idle. The public does not know. what 
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is being done with the surplus but it is probably to a certain 


extent invested in the usual gilt-edged securities. 


No sugges- 


tion has been made as to the employment of the very large 
spare funds of the Colony; but as the surplus continues rising 


STATEMENT OF THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Estimates 

Heads of Revenue. 1951/52. 

$ 

56,400,000.00 


3. Internal Revenue ...... 83,100,000 .00 


4. Licences, Fines and 


Forfeitures ........ . 12,899,700.00 


5. Fees of Court or Office 16,512,200.00 


6. Water Revenue ....+- 7,126,400. 00 


7. Post Office 


8. Kowloon-Canton Railway 7,605,000.00 


from Land 


9. Revenue 
Rents, 


9,495,100.00 


10. Miscellaneous Receipts 10,325,100.00 


11 Colonial Development and 


14,100,000 .00 


Revenue for 
month of 
September, 
1951. 


6,661,090.35 


978,196.97 


6,251,393.19 


746,923.06 


1,354,926 .62 


843,932 . 54 


1,025,685. 61 


407,396.18 


508,612.73 


1,189,919.75 


Actual 
Revenue to 


38,793,484 .66 


15,866,905 .15 


46,356,349 .18 


8,682,266 .72 


10,600,457 .42 


3,913,716 .64 


6,308,062 .94 


2,833,706.28 


7,490,830 .57 


8,085,239 .20 


the question must be taken up. It involves political consider- 
ations. | 
Following are the Treasury statements for the period April 
1, 1951 to 30 September 1951. 


FOR THE PERIOD ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1951. 


Actual 
Expenditure Expenditure 
Estimates for month of to 30th 
Heads of Expenditure 1951 /52. September, September, 
1951. 1951. 
z $ c $ c 
1 H. E. the Governor Pe 226,925.00 19,085.92 115,041.74 
2 Agriculture, Fisheries, and 
Forestry Department .. 1,834,967 .00 172,583.51 891,290.44 
3 Audit Department ........ 283,487.00 27,289.98 175,699.01 
4 Civil Aviation Department .. 832,508.00 65,418.02 388,397.39 
5 Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes ......... 586,350.00 12,629.76 97,526.92 
6 Colonial Secretariat & Legis- 
ca 1,181,580.00 126,019.89 705,211.59 
7 Commerce & Industry Depart- 
oe tee 1,909,785 .00 174,286.94 1,056,793 .85 
8 Custodian of Property .... 29,356.00 2,613.26 19,958 .90 
9 Education Department .... 56,498,936.00 492,104.86 2,866,067 .28 
10 Essential Services Corps :— 
A—FEssential Services 
B—Civil Defence 
Planning Office .. 71,856.00 8,110.41 48,243.34 
2,419,586.00 122,522.86 811,237.62 
12 Hong Kong Defence Force :— 
A—Hong Kong Regiment  1,234,507.00 55,726.10 298,873.16 
B—Hong Kong Naval 
C—Hong Kong Auxiliary 
13 Inland Revenue Department 891,172.00 94,591.07 537,184.20 
14 Kowloon-Canton Railway .. 5,751,958. 00 420,945.34 3,190,239 .52 
15 Labour Department ....... ° 328,962.00 25,814.75 183,192.91 
16 Legal Department ........ A 563,240.00 66,836.26 349,245.14 
17 Magistracies :— 
A—Hong Kong 
Magistracy§ 140,507.00 15,861.17 89,834.80 
B—Kowloon 
Magistracy sete 124,510.00 15,133.54 81,403.41 
18 Marine Department ............ 11,829,815.00 422,418.30 2,766,430 .12 
19 Medical Department ...... 14,007,254.00 1,227,390.07 7,384,570.77 
20 Miscellaneous Services .... 60,079,856.00 4,269,977.87 18,274,924.50 
21 New Territories, District 
Administration  ...... 398,066.00 34,180.74 228,607 .91 
de  8,585,000.00 705,112.79 4,196,402 .47 
6,831,153 .00 178,835.33 3,555,041 .61 
25 Prisons Department ....... 4,208,575 .00 407,167.09 2,144,865 .52 
27 Public Relations Office .... 
A—Public Relations 
210,024.00 15,762.83 94,468.81 
B—Broadcasting ...... 437,206.00 114,053.65 249,457.73 
28 Public Works Department ..  7,363,892.00 617,081.22 3,692,250 .29 
29 Public Works Recurrent .... 15,205,000.00 891,871.96  3,997,634.96 
30 Public Works Non- 
34,226,437.00  1,205,710.05 5,112,685. 69 
31 Quartering Authority ..... 175,586.00 14,680.08 88,528.08 
32 Rating and Valuation 
193,042.00 16,637.45 104,271.86 
33 Registrar General's 
Department ........ 183,283.00 23,946.48 126,299.02 
34 Royal Observatory ........ 518,753.00 38,223.78 228,395.94 
85 Sanitary Department and 
Urban Council ....... .  6,853,816.00 674,701.21 4,148,964.80 
36 Secretariat for Chinese 
Affairs :— 
A—Secretariat for 
Chinese Affairs .... 191,020.00 14,868.55 94,608.47 
B—Social Welfare Office 3,135,931.00 176,829 .96 1,144,140.53 
C—District Watch Force 159,101.00 17,260.75 151,391.53 
37 Statistical Department :— 
A—Statistical Department 138,085.00 11,099.75 75,698.26 
B—Registration Branch 161,983.00 39,424.07 276,928.00 
88 Stores Department. ........ 5,382,735 .00 662,062.32 5,177,143.00 
39 Subventions ....... 17,144,498.00 1,517,241.58  9,114,365.03 
40 Sapreme Court 473,361.00 52,664.47 292,869.46 
42 Co-operatives and 
Marketing :— 
A—Co-operatives 
Department __...... 67,761.00 4,158.14 34,053.58 
B—Marketing Department 125,534.00 12,264.05 68,669.64 


Welfare Grants .... 586,350.00 7,950.36 173,533.77 
245,189,850.00 19,976,027.36  149,104,552.53 

2,610,000 .00 472,277.77 2,035,947 .17 
Total Revenue ..$247,799,850.00 20,448,305.13 151,140,499.70 


Total Expenditure 


..$ 234,669,050.00 17,012,175..56 


97,421,184.36 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1951. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


General Revenue Balance as at ist September, 1951 ...........c0cccsceccces $243,189,889.74 
Expenditure for September, 1951 ....ccccccccccccscccecseccesecssess 17,012,175.56 
Surplus for September, 1961 3,436,129 57 
General Revenue Balance as at 30th September, 1951 ......... $246,626,019.31 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities as at 30th September, 1951. 
LIABILITIES: ASSETS: 
DEPOSITS :— CASH :— 
Colonial Development & Welfare Scheme $ 219,891.20 13,577,581.09 
66906 240,750.00 At Bank (Kowloon-Canton Railway) 309,745.52 
Custodian of Property Surplus Fund . 18,446,770.11 In Hand ( ose 33,431.00 
Government Servants 582,654.75 At Bank (Postmaster General). 351,465.52 
Liquor & Tobacco Export ............ 506,963.16 In Hand ( 4,382.13 
1941 Balances Recovered .............. 2,755,719.03 
Other Administrations .............. vs 1,435,933.93 Sub Total: .............. 14,276,555 .26 
Settlement with H.M.G. ........... .  26,063,683.37 With Crown Agents (£ 528-13-4) ...... 8,378 .67 
Supplies and Distribution Balances .... 38,364,257.69 Joint Colonial Fund (£3,860,000) .... 61,760,000.00 76,044,933 .93 
Water Deposits ...... 3,170,082.12 
IMPRESTS :— eee ee eee eee 637,605 .00 
{NVESTMENT ADJUSTMENT ACCOUNT. 4,999.52 
SUSPENSE :— SUSPENSE :— 
try Departm Commerce & Industry Department 
Kowloon-Canton Railway .............. 84,008.84 Kowloon-Canton Railway ..........+.... 44,608 . 40 
1,159,815.88 1,437,913.71 Miscellaneous 452,638.13 56,592,928 .31 
ADVANCES :— 
Edueation Scholarships Fund 80,435.80 3,776,313.83 
Grant Schools Building Depreciation Fund 399,386.45 
Grant Schools Provident Fund .......... 1,206,122.96 Sub Total: 13,173,413. 96 
S.C.A.—Chinese Public Dispensaries Pending Raising of Loan .............. 27,609,093 .59 40,782,507.55 
Trading Reserve Fund ................ 30,000,000.00 ‘NVESTMENTS:— 
Water Works Renewals & Improvement SPECIAL FUNDS :— 
1,537,753 .09 Bducation Scholarships :— 
6,006. 60 
Total Liabilities: ........ 131,367 ,341.14 Hongkong Government Loan ...... 41,863 35 
Sterling Investments '983-15-2) 30,940.14 78,803.49 
GENERAL REVENUE BALANCE ACCOUNT :— Grant Schools Building Depreciation Fund— 
Balance at Ist April, 1951 ............ 192,906,703 .97 Sterling Investments (£20,445-4-4) 327,123.45 
Add Surplus from ist April, 1961, Grant Schools Provident Fund— 
to 30th September, 1951 53,719,315.34 246,626,019.31 Sterling Investments ( £74,629-6-10) 1,194,069 .47 
S.C.A.—Chinese Public nsaries Fund— 
. Hongkong Government Loan ...... 5,880.06 
Water Works Renewals & Im provement Fund— 
Sterling Investments (£ 66,601-0-0) 1,065,616 .00 
Surplus Balances :— 
H.K. Govt. 3% Dollar Loan ...... 3,055,900. 60 
Sterling Investments 
; ( £7,700,187-2-2) 123,202,998.73 126,258,893 .73 


Statement of Expenditure from Loan Funds and Surplus Balances up to 30th September, 1951. 


Charged to Advances Pending 
Raising 


of Loan 
Revised Charged to Expenditure from : 

Item No. Allocation Loan Funds Expenditure to Ist April, 1951 Total Expenditure 

of Funds (Revised) 3lst March, 1951. to 30th Sept., 1951. to 30th Sept., 1951. 
1. Agriculture, Forestry and Gardens ..... 320,000.00 30,289 .00 103,134.83 117,027.12 250,400.95, 
2 Air and Meteorological Services ...... 190,000.00 119,303.00 1,757.45 18,840.58 139,901 .03 
3. Buildings band 35,072,000.00 26,156,143 .00 5,440,528 73 854,403.71 32,450,075.44 
4. Claims and Compensation ........... 20,500,000. 00 19,338,930 .00 455,365.05 192,662.53 19,986,957 .58 
5. Education 3,600,000 .00 2,353,382.76 726,122.49 30,927.81 3,110,433 .06 
6. Harbour 2,616,000 .00 1,348,725 .00 194,754.87 Cr. 22,677.00 1,520,802 .87 
Medical wate 0,000.00 44,837.00 64,542.81 9,964.35 119,344.16 
ba 2,350,000 .00 580,756.19 1,114,126 22 104,583.44 1,799,465 .85 
9. Public 17, 000.00 1,574.62 7,311,627.83 132,777.93 7,445,980.38 
10. Railway 14,118,000 . 00 — 7,185,911.13 229,002.62 7,414,913.75 
3,510,000. 00 27,109.43 3,196,053 .69 147,655 .40 3,370,818 52 
een cee Senn --$ 100,000,000.00 50,000,000. 00 25,793,925.10 1,815,168.49 77,609,093 .59 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING IN 1951 


A review of Hongkong’s shipping for 
1951 shows a considerable drop in both 
the tonnage of steamers entering the 
port and the quantity of cargo handled, 
as compared with the two previous years. 

Steamers (ocean & river) entering and 
leaving the port aggregated in tonnage 
around 19.6 million as against 23.4 m/l- 
lion in 1950 (a decline of 16%) and 23.8 
million in 1949. 

Cargo discharged & loaded (ocean/ 
river) fell to only 4.9 million tons in 1951, 
compared with 6.3 m. tons in 1950 (a drop 
of 22%) and 5.1 m. tons in 1949. 

The total number of passengers carried, 
however, showed an increase over 1950 
although still below that for 1949, the 
figures being 989,000 in 1951, against 
951,000 in 1950 and 1.7 million in 1949. 
This increase actually occurred in the 
number of passengers carried by river 
steamer, which amounted to 900,522 in 
1951 compared with 784,000 and 1.2 mil- 
lion in 1950 & 1949 respectively. 

Passengers travelling by ocean stea- 
mer fell, numbering only 88,800 in 1951, 
as against 167,400 in 1950 and 522,200 
in 1949. The monthly average of pas- 


sengers arriving in 1951 amounted to 
around 2,900 whereas an average of over 


‘4,500 left each month. The greatest 


exodus of passengers took place in Janu- 
ary, when against arrivals which 
totalled 3,372 departures numbered 6257. 
This excessive difference between 
arrivals and departures, which 
was equalled in March by 2889 
passengers entering and 5456  leav- 
ing the port, was chiefly due to the 
critical situation existing at that time 
in Korea, which led to the departure of 
American women and children, acting 
upon the advice of the US authorities. 
Their example was followed by many 
other residents without permanent in- 
terests in the Colony. 

Altogether, over the year there was a 
difference of just under 20,000 passengers 
between those leaving the Colony and 
those entering, the latter numbering 
34,500 and the former 54,400. 

Passengers travelling by river steamer 
to and from Canton & Macao showed 
the same difference. Those arriving 
numbered 440,500 and leaving 460,000, 
or an excess of departures of over 20,000. 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING IN 1951 


Ocean/River Steamer Tonnave & Passengers 


Ocean Steamers River Steamers Ocean River 
Tonnage Tonnage Passengers Passengers 
1951 In Out In Out In Out In Out 
es 699,726 694,844 170,240 # 168,861 3,372 6,257 50,812 54,412 
een 630,481 688,442 147,376 146,716 3,782 4,468 45,304 44,297 
Mar. ...... 654,630 661,010 169,489 169,648 2,889 5,456 34,512 35,796 
642,902 623,805 162,358 161,235 3,549 3,847 33,115 35,069 
Seis 714,372 729,521 160,181 161,777 3,691 5,211 33,603 39,149 
eae 643,829 637,673 159,089 156,344 1,912 4,021 34,734 37,035 
619,551 699.500 152,985 156,025 2.397 3,899 38,973 38,086 
668,673 676,851 190,976 192,968 2,813 5,274 44,663 45,020 
Sept. ...... 610,018 616,864 137,627 140,240 1,998 3,651 35,859 37,469 
667,208 650,798 124479 123,190 1,983 4,408 34,775 34,773 
636,608 646,388 121,420 120,226 3,232 3,912 29,019 32,538 
664,704 674,341 125,759 127,182 2,836 3,982 25,131 26,378 
Totals .... 7,852,697 8,095,037 1,821,929 1,824,412 34,454 54,386 440,500 460,022 
January-December 1951: 
Total ocean steamer tonnage: 15,947,734; total river jtonnage: 3,646,341; 


grand total: 19,594,075. 


Total ocean passengers: 88,840; total river passengers: 900,522; grand total: 


989,362. 
Monthly averages 1948, 1949 & 1950: 
Ocean Steamers’ River Steamers Ocean River 
Tonnage Tonnage Passengers Passengers 
In Out In Out In Out In Out 
763,702 769,097 207,847 207,465 4,887 9,066 638,887 65,333 
NT 824,239 828,696 163,345 168,147 21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 
659,582 651,394 122,834 123,388 23,583 19,547 37,529 29,769 
TONNAGE & PASSENGERS 
By Ocean/River Steamers 1948 to 1951 
Arrivals Departures Total Passengers 
Tonnage Tonnage Tonnage Arrivals Departures Total 
9,674,626 9,919,449 19,594,075 474,954 514,408 989 ,362 
11,658,590 11,718,747 23,377,337 825,292 892,725 1,718,017 
11,851,015 11,967,128 23,818,148 845,887 890,217 1,735,604 
9,388,993 9,296,794 18,685,787 733,351 711,805 1,445,156 
COMMERCIAL CARGO 
For 1948 to 1951 
Ocean Cosnaaye River Steamers Grand 
Discharged Total Discharged Loaded Total Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
eae 3,086,795 1, 674,159 4,760,954 40,230 87,850 128,080 4,889,034 
3,840,952 2, 228,786 6,069,738 94,716 107,319 202,038 6,271,776 
3,269,013 1, 636,412 4,905,425 94,496 125,300 224,796 5,130,221 
rey TY 2,320,999 1, 067,186 3,378,385 108,503 89,476 197,979 3,576,364 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


The week's trading ruled steady with appyeci- 
able gains in most shares, notably Utilities and 
Wheelocks, all offerings being quickly absorbed. 
Fe Rubber market though not active remained 

rm. 

The closing rates were: 


H.K. GOVT. LOANS 


RANKS 
Ch £10 11/16 
Mercantile Bk. A. & Bz. £19% 
INSURANCES 
China Underwriters 5 
SHIPPING 
(Def. eee ee eee 51 
24% 
DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 
H.K. & K. 102 
North Point Wharves 6%, 
Sh. Hongkew 5 
2.80 
MINING 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
BR) 22 
15.40 
INDUSTRIALS 
17% 
STORES &c 
Dairy 19% 
L. Crawfords 36 
3.20 
Chima 12% 
Kwong Sang Hong 112 
Wing Om 56 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments 17 
International Films 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.) .... 3 
ie (Partly Pd.) ... 2 
Marsman, Investments 9/- 
1.45 
Yangtezse 4.10 
COTTONS 
RUBBER COMPANIES 
Bute Plantation 4.10. 
Consolidated Rubber 5% 
Java-Consolidated 65c 
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Shanghai Kedah 9% Imports: 17,500 taels from Macao. Arrivals in PPD LL LLL LLL 
Shanghai Kelantan .........eeeeeee0% 1.35 Macao totalled 40,000 ozs for beginning of 
Shanghai Pahang ..... jbetdisddbere 2.70 week; more expected to come during holidays. NOTICE 
Sumatra SILVER: Trade in December 1951: Imports 
ua Manggis ....... 2c nto HK totalled a-.value of $4,155,264, coming 
Sungala weet eeeeeeeees Soccdedsecdeere 2.80 in form of ingots from Macao weighing 231,020 THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
Sungei Duri ........seceeessseceeees 5.40 ozs valued at $1,151,752, and in form of coins LIMITED 
Tanah 1.60 from Macao weighing 911,834 ozs valued $3,002,- 

Ziangbe Rubber .......+.+ss+e+e+ees 4% 000 and 336 ozs valued $1,512 from Formosa. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the week January 21—26: 

The Chinese (Lunar) New Year which falls 
on 27th Jan. actualiy starts for the local busi- 
ness community several days earlier. The Gold 
Exchange closed on 24th and will reopen on 
3ist Jan. All commercial activity is slowiy com- 
ing to a standstill and banqueting commences. 
Even political uncertainties, of which lately we 
seem to have less, not interfere with the 
festive spirit and the good intentions to do 
nothing for a couple of days. After the holidays 
are over one will learn about failures and busi- 
ness successes of the various Chinese firms and 
banks which still keep accounts in the old- 
fashioned menner and reckon the year by the 
lunar calendar. Already rumors are plentiful 
about one bank having made several millions 
whi'e others are near insolvency. New business 
activity will from about the first week of Feb- 
ruary break, it is hoped, the lull of the last 
weeks. Business has been very quiet which was 
unpleasantly felt by traders who have, as is 
customary in business, exaggerated their diffi- 
culties. It is a thankless job to look into the 
future and prophesy: therefore it better be not 
done. The local trading community is tough 
and resilient and by & large they will all 
pull through even the worst situation; but the 
many marginal existences, the thousands of 
‘underemployed’ persons who for want of any- 
thing better to do establish themselves as ‘in- 
dependent hongs’—for them the future does not 
look very rosy. 


GOLD: Rates per .945 fine tael, high and 
low, $32954—324%4, Macao and Canton .99 fine 
tael prices resp. $335%—331% and $332—329. 
Day-to-day high & low rates: $327144—324'\%: 
328%—326% ; 32954.—32614. From Jan. 24th the 
Exchange was closed. Crossrates US$42.86 high, 
42.68 low. Cif Macao contracts for a total of 
19,200 ozs were concluded at 41.65—41.58. 

Prices ruled steady as overseas markets firmed 
up, Macao increased the import duty from 2 to 
214 patacas per oz, higher change over interest 
in favor of buyers during the holiday period, 
speculators preferred to remain overbought, gold- 
smiths offtake increased as result of holiday 
purchases. Outlook for prices is stable. 


Changeover interest totalled for week $3.65 
per 10 taels, in favor buyers. Stock in Macao 
heavy in spite of regular export to Hongkong. 
Tradings: 47,700 taels, over daily average 15,900. 
Positions averaged per day 57,500. Importers 
were oversold while speculators were overbought. 
Cash sales: 30,200 taels of which 9700 officially, 
20,50@ privately. Exports: 14,000 taels to 
Singapore, 12,000 to Bangkok, a total of 26,000. 


Output for 

Dec. 1951 


— 


Exports from HK: total value $6,802,850. Ex- 
ports in form of ingots were shipped to the United 
Kingdom weighing 373,000 ozs valued $2,123,720, 
and to Thailand 66,251 ozs valued $265,264; 
exports in form of coins were only shipped to 
the U.K. weighing 1,003,411 ozs valued $4,413,- 
866. 

The silver trade is recently one between 
Macao, the supplier, and the U.K., the receiver. 
Business is conducted outside the market between 
the two interests concerned. Macao's supply is 
derived from China; the source is obscure though 
it may have something to do with the com- 
munist authorities in Canton but individual 
smuggling of silver from Kwangtung into Macao 
is uninterrupted. Hongkong always obtains 
small lots of coins from Chinese traders which 
are partly melted down for sale to exporters 
and jewellers, partly sold in the market. 


Prices of last week were, for bars $6.27 per 


tael, for dollar and small coins resp. $4 and 
3.11. Sales reported were only in dollar coins, 
viz. 3000 coins. 


US$: Highest & lowest rates for US notes 
$673--662, DD 671%—663, TT 672%—668. Day- 
to-day TT rates, for the first 3 days of the week: 
$668—666, 6691%4,—668%, Sales: in 
TT US$850,000, DD 350,000, notes 58000. 

Steady market. Trend is slightly upward. 
Exchange decided to reintroduce after holidays, 
as from Feb. 15, spot and forward transactions 
in US notes. The rate for notes thus advanced 
and exceeded TT. A private TT forward market 
is also to be started after the holidays thus 
helping many merchants in their dealings not 
only with America but with all countries where 
US$ is accepted or demanded. The local free 
market will thus increase in importance especial- 
ly in the region. 

BANKNOTES & DD: Drafts on Singapore 
quoted $1.86—1.85%4, Bangkok .295, Manila 2.16, 
with sales only larger in Mal.$(620,000). 

Note rates per one unit in HK$: London 15.35, 
Australia 12.25, South Africa 15.40, India 1.142— 
1.14, Ceylon 1.02, Malaya 1.82, Saigon .124— 
.1215, Bangkok .292, Djakarta .34, Macao 1.14— 
1.12, Manila 2.20—2.18, Canada 6.54—6.52. 

CHINESE EXCHANGE: People’s Bank yuan 
quoted per one million notes $220—219, DD 
Canton and Amoy resp. 229—228 and 197—196; 
sales resp. PBY 30 m., 70 m., 50 m. Other 
rates remained unchanged. 


Taiwan yuan quoted per 10,000 
sales 300,000 TY. 


$2525—2475, 


RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 
Outputs for Dec. 1951 of the Rubber Com- 
panies for which A R. Burkill & Sons Ltd. are 
Secretaries &/or General Managers :— 


Total this Estimate this 

Financial Year to date Financial Year 
765,000 Ibs (12 mths.) 870,000 
1,171.261 ” (12 ” ) 1,350,000 
740,000 
820,000 
450,000 
335,058 (3 1,200,000 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-third Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of this Company will be held 
at the Registered Office of the 
Company No. 10, Des Voeux Road 
Central, on Saturday, 9th February 
1952 at 2.30 p.m. for the purpose 
of receiving the Report of the 
Board of Directors together with a 
Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended 3ist December 1951 and to 
elect Directors and appoint Audi- 
tors. 

The Register of Shares of the 
Company will be closed from Satur- 
day 2nd February to Saturday 9th 
February 1952 (both days inclu- 
sive) during which period no trans- 
fer of shares can be registered. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 


KAN TONG PO, 
Chief Manager. 


=> 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


The Board of Directors report 
that the net profit for the year 
ended 31st. October, 1951, amounted 
to $2,057,660-. After transfer of 
$300,000- to Provision for Taxation 
1952/3 this, with the sum carried 
forward from last Account of 
$182,486- makes available for ap- 
propriation $1,940,146-. 

At the forthcoming Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting of shareholders the 
Directors will recommend that this 
sum be appropriated as follows:— 


Transfer to General 


Reserve 500,000- 
To pay a dividend of 
$3- per share, for 
the year, free of 
tax . 1,350,000- 
and Carry Forward to 
next Account ........ 90,146- 
$1,940,146- 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Lid., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429, Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $90 or £6.10. - or 
Price per single copy: $1.60 


 -US$15.50. 
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QUEENS SUILCING, 242 FLOOR. HONGKONG. 
TELS... - 34112-34113 -34114. 


CABLES: ORIENT. 


PO BOX 835 | 
Branches 
London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 
Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


| NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paidup Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Head Office :— Amsterdam. 
Branches: — 

Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Rotterdam Medan Calcutta 

Palembang 
Telok Betong Hongkong: 

Java:— Borneo:— Japan:— 
Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio 
Djakarta Gambir Pontianak Kobe 
Bandung 

Celebes:— Singapore: 
Malang 
Makassar 
Probolinggo 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand: — 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 


Banking business of every kind transacted. 


T. van Gulik, 


Manager. 


BANK 


Capital issued & fully paid 
Reserve fund 


AMSTERDAM. 


in all principal cities of the NETHER- 
LANDS, INDONESIA and New 
GUINEA. 

In LONDON and NEW YORK. 


Societe Hollandaise de Banque et de 
Gestion, Tangier (Morocco). 

De Surinaamsche Bank N.V. Para- 
maribo (Surinam). 


Head Office: 
Branch Offices: 


Representatives: 
Affiliated Banks: 


Allied Bank: Banco de Montevideo, Montevideo 
(Uruguay). 
Correspondents: throughout the world. 


—NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY— 


(NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPJ, N.V.) 
—- INCORPORATED IN THE NETHERLANDS — 
THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS OF THB COMPANY IS LIMITED 


ERS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 


Offices in Asia 


BOMBAY KOBE 
CALCUTTA OSAKA 
CHITTAGONG PENANG 
DJEDDAH RANGOON 
HONGKONG SINGAPORE 
KARACHI TOKYO 
SHANGHAI 


Offices in East Africa 
MOMBASA (Kenya) DAR-ES-SALAAM (Tanganyika) 


Banking business of every kind transacted 


H. HOLTKAMP 
Manager. 
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“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 


That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 2 


links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, i 


=> TWA == TWA 


The luxurious and only fully air-conditioned hotel 
in the Colony ! 


Book thru any a l Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon. 
Travel Agent, Airline 


Hong Kong 
or Shipping Line 


Use the one-airline all the way, 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


TWA =—— TWA = TWA =— TWA = TWA 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
ILDING 
LVAGE 
EAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG e LONDON e JAPAN e SHANGHAI 
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KK KK KE KK 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
GO 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


“wu 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


via JAPAN Importers and Exporters, 
: Tea and General Merchants, 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” ..... .... .... Due Hongkong 4th Feb. 00, and 
m.V. “TRAFALGAR” 18th Feb. Air Transport 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 
ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


? 
; 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
? 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
? 
? 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL } 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. uns 
B.O.A.C. — 
THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 


Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ............ Feb. it 
m/s “HILDA MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “TREIN MAERSK” Feb. 15 


m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 17 


For Freight and gerther Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CQ. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


| TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

| Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy 


Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 


L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 


Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


Engineering & Contracting Department :— 
(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.) 
Agencies :— 
Omega Lampworks Ltd. 


Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 
Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (Engineérs) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 

Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 

Ocean Oil Ltd. 


| T.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
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